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ABSTRACT 

San Elizario, Texas, is a border community uith a 
high poverty rate, overcrowded school conditions, and a 60% limited 
English proficiency (LEP) rate among school students. In 1984, the 
school district began a cooperative university and school system 
project to improve Hispanic LEP students • achievement through applied 
computer technology. In 1987-88, the project provided computer 
assisted instruction in mathematics, language arts, and computer 
literacy to 119 students in grades 1-6 and 9-12, plus science cind 
social science to older participants. A comparison of October 1987, 
and April 1988 standardized test scores showed improvement for most 
grade levels. The greatest reduction in the gap between participant 
scores and national norms occurred at grade 11 for composite scores 
(29%) , reading (48%) , and language arts (25%) , and at grade 6 for 
mathematics (81%) . Questionnaires completed by school administrators 
and project staff indicated that, compared to their counterparts, 
project students had lower absentee, dropout, and retention rates, 
were less in need of specialized services, and were more likely to 
pursue postseccndary education. Classroom observers found capable 
teachers providing up to date instruction in appropriate 
environments, eager and well behaved students, and good rapport 
between project staff and other school staff. But observers also 
noted project weaknesses in the infrequent use of native language and 
home culture materials during instruction. Extensive appendices 
include questionnaires and observer surveys used; curriculum 
outlines; software, hardware, and computer book inventories; and 
standardized test scores and statistics. This report contains 15 
references. (SV) 
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Bart I 
Introduction 
General Descrription of the School Distric t 

San Elizario Independent School District is located appraximately 
fifteen mles east of El Paso, Texas, and Ciiriad Jiaarez. It is situated less 
than three miles frcm the Rio Grande viiich forms the border between the 
Uhited States and Mexico. The school district is the oldest in the state of 
Texas dating frcm 19ei. The ccraraunity of San Elizario is essentially an 
agricultural area and poor even by border star-dartis. In 1987, the district 
was ranted second frcm last, out of 1,064 school districts in the state in 
assessed validation. Bie assessed valxiation in 1987-88 is approximately 37.4 
million dollars. The population of the ccmraunity is at or above ninety-nine 
percent Hispanic. Bj^ all measures the bulk of the families in this area are 
at or belcw the poverty level by United States standards (Stoddard & 
Hedderson, p. 34) . m addition, the district alreacfy crowded with 1,232 
students (1987-88) is e)5)ecting an enrollment increase of 200 students next 
sdiool year. It should be mentioned that viiile in scaiie re^)ects San 
Elizario spears to be like other border ccmrnuxutie^, there is present a 
very stable core of Hispanic families, many of these going back several 
generations. Because of the lack of funds, districts like San Elizario are 
being left behind in training their students to ccxipete in an advancing 
technological society. Minority students, clustered as they often are in 
lew inccroe school districts, are especially inpacted vpon by the lack of 
such training. Recent r^rts in the regional and national press indicate 
another problem in San Elizario and its nei^iboring ccxnntuni.ties. Sinply, 



there is a strong indicatiai that the water supply in these border 
ccnrainities is polluted to the extent that these oonimmities are not unlike 
many "third world" countries* An extensive nedical/dental study has just 
been oonpleted and released Jime 6, 1988* For a brief review of this, see 
Vart HI of this r^rt. 
Nature of the Project ! 

In 1984, San Elizario ]lxa^)endent School District applied for and 
received a grant from the Iftiited States Department of Education under the 
Bilingual Education Program for the purpose of a cooperative 
university/school i^stem p-.ioject intencfed to demonstrate an inprovement in 
the adiievement of Hispanic Tiimitf>I English Proficient (lEP) students in the 
eoreas of reading, writii^ and mathesnatics by means of s^plying corputer 
technology* Hbe district has sinoe added other subjects* The application 
of oonputer technology ^)ecif ically irelates to teaching the students x:ise of 
word processors* 

In additicai, the school district was to serve as a mcdel for other 
similar cxiranunities. Ihrou^ the xmiversity/district cooperation and 
collaboration, it was anticipated that among other things the success or 
failure of the project would be disseminated* 
Evaluation of the Project 

The evaluation of the project has been in the hands of a team from New 
Kexico State University since the original prc^xDsal was granted in 1984 to 
the school district. While there have been changes in the membership of the 
team, one of the present members has been involved in the evaluation process 



sihoe the beginning. As in past years^ this r^rt will focos essentially 
on the foUcxdng cxxopcsnents or measures. 
I. Qualitative 

A. QOTunity/Earent involvement and si^jport of the project. 

B. The district's ccnwitment to the project. 

C. Teaciier and staff attitudes toward the project. 

D. Extensive oiDservation of the classroqnis and students involved 
in the project. 

E. Other activities of the district sucii as the training of staff 
involved in the project^ dissemination of the project as a 
model thixo^ xmiversit^/district collaboration and inventory 
of si?:plies related to the project^ hardware and software. 

U. Quantitative 

A review will be made of the progress^ or lack thereof^ that 
students in the project have made. Tb aocorplish this^ pre- and 
post-test scores from the Science Research Associates (SRA) , Survey 
of Basic Skills (SBS), and the language Assessment Scales (IAS), 
were ijsed. In the case of the former, a Gap I?eduction Model 
modified (GEM-modified) will be vised to ejqplain acMevement, or 
lack of it, on the part of the students in the project. 
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Part II 

Review of i^ropriate Literature 

General Background ! 

For the material in this section^ we fcfund two valuable r^x>sitories of 
infoniation namely in iirpublished technical reports. Both are located at 
New Mexico State IftiiversilY. The first is the Joint Border Research 
Institute (JBRI) and the second. The Educational Resources Information 
CJenter/Clearin^icuse on Rural Education and Small Schools (EEa:c-CE?ESS) . 

In the JBRE library, two general sources were obtained as bacl^round on 
border society. One is the Borderlands Sourcdjook; . A Guide to the 
Literatu re on Nbrthern Mexico and The American Southwest , edited by Ellwyn 
Stoddard and other? (1983) and Trends and Patterns of Poverty Along the 
U.S.- Mex ico Border , by Ellwyn Stoddard & John Hedderson (1987) . In the 
former source the chapter entitled 'TElducation" by celestino Fernandez was 
e^jecially helpful. 

Taken together these sources confirm our observations. Ccmpared to 
Anglos^ there is substantial poverty among Hispanics^ vMdi is not a new 
phencraaion. In addition^ in school districts on the U.S. side of the 
border^ the drcpcut rate among Hispahics is considerably hi^er than Anglos 
at the junior and senior hi^ sdiool Itavel. Certainly this project is aimed 
at reversing that dropout rate and. equipping those studente v*io graduate 
from hi^ school with skills necessary to ccanpete in North American society. 

. Two documents that have been of inportance to this and past evaluations 
are: Instructi ng Children with LiMted English Ability: Year One Report of 
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the Naticyal Lrax^itudirial Evcduation of the Ef f ec±iveness of Services 

fnf Tanqi iaoe MinoH ty T.iTn-i ted Enqlish-Proficient Students by Malcom Young^ 

» 

et al.^ (1986) and Applyincr Significant Bilingual Instructional Features in 
the Classroops by William Tikunof f (1985) . Both of these sources have been 
of i]se in stnx:turing our evaliaaticxi process (see Introduction and Parts III 
arid IV for ccnplete examination of the ccraponents evalxaated; copies of 
questionnaires^ observation forms and the liJce are to be found in the 
i^spendix)* 

Other Similar Programs ; 

After doing an EKLC search^ we found thirteen entries that were useful 
in various respects in relation to the project at San Elizario. Ihree are 
journal articles and the rest fugitive documents (technical reports) . Most 
of the entries dealt with bilingual programs related to English/Spanish 
vMle a few dealt with other languages such as Native American dialects, 
Vietnamese, Erendi, Portuguese, and Chinese. Before examining the six 
ooKponents ocxisidered in our evaluation process, sane general notions from 
these documents should be mentioned. 

A 1985 report indicated that vAiile there have been canputer projects in 
varices foreign languages, there have been few in bilingual education and 
fewer still at ttie hi^ school level in the subject areas of the project 
lander evaluation (New York Board of Education, Brooklyn, N.Y. Office of 
Education Evaluation) . IWo of several r^rts indicated that vAien a number 
of projects were reviewed it was found that Coitpiter-Assisted Instruction 
{aa) had been applied to reading, language arts and mathematics (Education 
TUrrikey Systems, 1985; and Sarocho, 1981). 
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A number of rqports referred to the existence of a growing gap between 
the rich and poor school districts in terms of access to such technology as 
CM. It was also indicated that this gap was inost apparent in school 
districts with large numbers of minority students (see especially. Education 
Turnkey Systeaotts, 1985). Ihis gc^ also exists between urban and rural 
districts with rural districts generally being poor in financial resources. 

Acxx>rding to Cardenas (1983), there are three factors that will 
OOTtribute to the increase of this gap: substituting technology education 
for educaticxial equity as a national priority; the continuing disparity of 
school districts in their ability to acquire tecJinology; and the continuing 
differences in personal levels of affluence plias students' ability to have 
technology at hccie. 

Ihe above points would seem to justify the continuation of projects at a 
"disadvantaged" school district such as San Elizario, in an atteirpt to 
decrease this gap. 

As to the six oorponents mentioned uncJer "Evaluation of the Projects" 
(see Part I) , the available documents confirm the iitportance of those items 
as measures in the evaluation of any sudi project. 
I. Ooraraunity/Parent involvement and si?)port. 

A. Ihree reports (Rutherford & ALmaguer 1981, and two by New York 
City Board of Education, Office of Educational Assessment, 
both 1986) indicate the essential need for parental support 
and understanding in any CAI program. ALl three reports 
focused on Hispanics — new arrivals or otherwise. It was urged 
that Parent Advisory Councils (PAC) be established to 
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.reinforce and convey the iitportanoe of the students' work at 
hone in the CM program. 
B. & C. The districts' commitnient to the project,and; teachers and 
staff attitudes toward the project. Three studies directly or 
indirectly address these two points. In summary and to no 
caie's surprise, without strong commitment by the district 
personnel, administrators, teachers, and other staff, aa will 
not succeed, nor would any other innovative project.. In 
addition to general staff si^jport, financial resources for 
material and specialized staff seem to be critically iitportant 
(three reports by New York City Board of Education, Office of 
Educational Assessment, one 1985, two 1986). These r^rts 
indicate the need to train teachers throui^ inservic^ 
workshops. The objective in all the projects reported was to 
iirprove skills in content areas and employment potential 
throu^ CM for all students enrolled in a project. These 
r^xsrts also urge the need for a fulltime director dedicated 
to the iitplementation of a CM program. One other report 
(Education Turnkey Systems, 1985) strongly suggested that 
unless teachers' attitudes are positive toward CM projects, 
students cannot be eicpecbed to be positive and their parents 
wcu3.d reflect their children's attitudes. The report also 
suggests that such positive attitudes will influence the 
design and development of programs by the industiy producing 
software products. 

ERIC - 9 



D* Ebctensive observation of classroons and students involved in 
the project* Classroom observation of students involved in 
the project is suggested by Tikunoff (1985) • Biis source 
offers a model of bilingual instrtictional features that the 
evaluaticai team used in their observation of the children in 
the project* 

E. Other activities of the district such as training of staff 
involved in the project^ dissemination of the project as a 
model throu^ imiversity/district collaboration and inventory 
of supplies related to the project^ hardware and software. In 
several of the BEIIC* sources we reviewed there was brief 
reference to pre-service/in-service training of sorae kind^ but 
little detail was offered. As for the other items in Point 
the evaluation team accepted and incorporate those 
suggestions (requirements) into the project (see Part III) . 

Quantitative 

Student adiievement in a quantitative sense was measured as 
outlined in this report* Die am, as modified by the evali:iation 
team^ was recommended by Evaluation ..Assistance Center-Weot (EAC- 
West) operating binder Title VII at tiie University of New Mexico* 
Ibr a description of the quantitative results, see Part IV. 
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Eart III 

Descriptive or Qualitative Aspects of the Project Evaluation 
Research and evaluation of students' standardized acSuevement te^ 
results by itself cannot provide sufficient information alyxit vA^ether or not 
a program is successful in achieving goals and objectives. M\ infinite 
nuntoer of variables impact cai stxxJent learning: home and parent 
characteristics (family structure, parents' educational levels and 
socioeooncroic status)., student characteristics (age, length of time in the 
U.S., language proficiency in English and Spanish and academic aptitudes), 
school context (attendance area, enrollment, acadeniic climate, language 
environment, teucher training and parental iirvolveroent) and elements of 
iiistructional services provided (subjects tau^t, amount of instruction in 
subjects, lai^uage of instruction, organization of classroon and 
instnactional materials utilized ai^d diaracteristics of the staff) (Young, 
et ;al. , 1986) . These are seme of the variables to be investigated in order 
to aciiieve an understandii^g of a program's successes or failures. 

Bie descriptive phase of the project evaluation was conducted to gain 
information about several major considersitions including: 
School district characteristics 
Project diaracteristics 
District/project ccnparisons 
Parent Advisory Council characteristics 
Project staff diaracteristics 
Classrocm characteristics 
Project training activities 

11 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 
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h* Deroaistraticai and disseroinaticai of project features 
i. Additional project activities 
j« Material r^ources 

Each topic or area of interest to the project evaliaation is addressed 
s^>arately as follows: 

A« Ooninunitv- CSiaracteristics 

Previous years' evaltaations of the project have addressed a number 
of .occitwnity variables that iitpact on stivJent learning. During the 
tenure of this year's evaluation (1937-88) a team of researchers 
(medical and dental) fron the IMiversity of Tfexas Health Science 
Center in San Antonio conducted a needs assessment study to 
determine v4iether or not a health clinic should be established in 
the San Elizario occrainity* 

Ihe results of their study as cited in a news release is presented 
to provide information regarding conmunity background. 
The study was carried out in February 1988. A total of 427 
residents of San Elizario participated in this stucty. Of that 
total, 188 were children, ages 4, 8, and 12. The remaining 239 
were parents and siblings age 15-34 . Medical , dental and 
donogre^c information was collected from the participants. The 
hei^t and wei^t of .all the people inclixied in the survey were 
noted. Part of the results revealed that two-thirds of the 
individuals tested had been infected with H^titis A in the past. 
Participants who had been bom in Mexico vfere more likely to have 
been infected. Even so, over- 50% of U.S. bom individuals also 
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have had H^atitiS A in the past. Basic or urgent oral care was 
provided to 38 of the 188 children examined. Ihe results of these 
health examinations appedx to point to the probability that San 
Elizario's water sullied by shallow wells may not meet state 
standards for totally dissolved solids, nitrates and coliform 
bacteria. It was noted, thou^, that this xmsafe water happens to 
be naturally fl\x>ridated (0.7 — 1.2 ppa F) . (Water and Waste Watar 
Management Plan, El Paso County, 1987) . Die survey points to the 
conclusion that the health resources of San Elizario, like those of 
many bordler oooinunities, are meager — one school nurse, a weekly 
visit by a pediatric medical resident, a county immunization 
program and intermittent visits by a dental van plias the 
corammity's own organizational resouroes. Uierefore, it appears 
one can safely assume that the need for more health care is urgent 
in San Elizario. 
B. School District Characteristics 

Information regarding school district demographics and 
characteristics was collected via a self-administered questionnaire 
(i^3pendix A) conpleted by the district superintendent and the 
administrative staff. 

The San Elizario School District has a total of 1,232 students 
ranging in age from 5-21 years, with 1,200 coming from low-income 
families. Spanish is the home language of 99% of the student 
population, and 741 of 1,232 students are classified as Limited- 
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English Proficient (lEP). Only two of the lEP students are not 
fron Icw-inoone families. 

Students attending San Elizario axxi bom outside of the U.S. are 
predcxninantiy of Mexican origin^ and r^resent 45% of the student 
population. Ihe three ethnic groi?5s r^resented in San Elizario 
are Hispanics (1^217 students) , Anglos (11 students)^ and Native 
Americans (4 stud^its). Ohe district also serves a small 
population of students from undocumented alien families 
(approKiinately 15% of total enrollment)^ and enrolled 118 new 
immigrant students this acadanic year (1987-88) . 
Ihe district-mde average daily absentee rate is ajproximately 
five percent of the student bocJ^ with the hi^est absenteeism 
taking place at kindergarten and 12th grade levels. Lowest daily 
absenteeism occurs in the 7th and 8th grades. 

According to district-provided data^ only 15 students dropped cut 
of sdiool during school year 1986-87^ and only 12 have dropped out 
during the current sdiool year (1987-88) , with tlie hi^est drop-out 
rate occurring in the 9th grade for both years. This represents 
only an c^rodmate one-perc»nt drcp-out rate^ vMch is well belcw 
the range of normal e55)ectations. In the past three years^ 15% of 
district graduates have enrolled in post-secondary education 
institutions. 

last year^ 62 students were not promoted to the next grade level, 
with the hi^esfc retention taking place in the 1st and 8th 
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grades* As r^rted by the distxict^ total enrolljtent in special 
education programs is 56 students (only 4.5% of the total student 
population) , with lEP students making up 90% of the Special 
Education student population? 65 students participated in 
giftec^talented educaticxi programs with lEP students r^resenting 
30% of -Qiis enrollment. 

Ihe school district provides additional ^)ecial services programs 

such as the Chapter I Migrant program serving 300 

students, the Chapter I Regular program, serving 1,200 students, 

and an English-as-a-Second language (ESL) program which serves 117 

students. 

Ihe Language Assesstnent Scales (IAS) test, vMch provides a measure 
of students' oral language proficiency (see i^jpendix L) was last 
administered in September 1987 to district students in English and 
in Spanish. In English, 425 stucSehts are classified as "Non- 
Speakers," 175 as "Idmited-Speakers," and 141 as "Academic" lEP 
students (Total 741) . In Spanish, 280 students are classified as 
"Non-Spealoers," 240 as "Limited Speakers," and 321 as borderline 
"Blxaent Speakers" (total 841) . As measured by the IAS, the average 
district-wide English oral proficiency is at level 3.4 or lEP 
category, with elementary students attaining lower proficiency 
levels (1.3 to 3.3/Non-Speaker or lEP) and jxmior hi^ school/hi^ 
school students attaining hi^er proficiency levels (4.2 to 
4.7/near^flvient or fluent) . 



Prpject Characteristics 

Data and information on the project imder evaliiation was gathered 
via a self-aKlndnistered questicamaire (i^spendix B) comopleted by 
project administrative staff* 

Bie project provides ihstructionsLL services to 119 students all of 
are Native^Spanish speakers. Of the 119 students, 116 come 
from low-inocrae families, 85 are classified as LEP, 89 participate 
in the Chapter I Regular program, and 19 participate in the Chapter 
I Migrant program. Nine of the students participate in the 
giftecVtalented education program and no project students are 
enrolled in the special education or ESL programs* No newly- 
arrived iiiinigrant students are served by the project althou^ eight 
students were added to the project enrollment during school year 
1987-88 • 

Bie average daily absentee rate of project students (measured over 
a four-week period) is approximately four percent of the pro- 
ject student boc^, no project students have dropped out of school 
during school years 1986-87 and 1987-88, and no project students 
were retained at grade level last school year (1986-87) • As 
estimated by project administrators, 20% of project students 
continue on to post-secondary educational institutions* The 
average English oral language proficiency level across the project 
is 4*1 (academic lEP), ranging frcan a Level 3 average (lEP) in 
early elementary to to Level 5 average (fluent) in 5th and 6th 




grades, and a Level 4 average (academic. I£P) in hi^ school. 
District/Project Ocuparisons 

Several itenos of interest arise vftien. a ooci>arisc»i between district 
and project characteristics is ocsiducted. Listfid below are items 
that are considered of inportance as evidence of a project* s 
success:. 

1. Absentee rate ~the project esdiibits a lower daily student 
absentee rate than the district average at all grade levels. 

2. Drop-out rate —^Mle the district as a viiole r^eports a very 
low drc5)-out rate, no students enrolled in the project have 
dropped out of sdiool. 

3. Grade-retention rates ~n6 project students have been retained 
at grade level, vAiile the district as a viiole e5$)eriences 
student retentions at all grade levels. 

4. Barticipaticai in special education prooraitg — district enroll- 
ment of students in special education is 4.5% of the total 
student CTrollment. ffiwever, no project students are enrolled 
in this program. 

5. B5Q±icipation in gifted programs — ^approximately five percent 
of the district student hody is enrolled in gifted programs. 
Alitost ei^t percent of project students participate in gifted 
programs. 

6. English language proficiency levels — ^as measured by the 
Language Assessment Scales (IAS) , project students esdiibit 
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overall hi^ier English language proficiency levels than (to 
district-wide students. 
?• Oorttinuaticai to post-seccffdarv education — a hi^ier percentage 
(20% estimte) of project students continue on to post- 
secondary education as cccpared to district-wide students 
(15%) • 

Bsorent Advisory Oouncil fPA g) f»tara cteristics 

Infonnaticxi regarding the role the PAC plays in schooling^ its 
Tcakssap, activities conducted, etc. > was gathered by a self- 
administered questionnaire (i^?)endix C) cocpleted by a senior PAC 
iDGODber* 

Biere is a total of 34 PAC meambers in the San Elizario School 
District, of vMch the majority is females (27) • Out of the total, 
seven speak. Spanish only; ten, English only and 17 both languages; 
eleven of the itembers are enplqyed by the sdiool district, and 
.seven of the naiibers have diildren enrolled in the project. 
Meeting attendance averages 99.7% with itieetings held twice yearly* 
Ihe main thrust of the PAC's activities are dedicated toward fund 
raising efforts and adding the sdiool district in educational 
administrative tasks involving the ccsnmunity. Ihe PAC receives 
both orcLL and written r^xDrts from sdiool administration/board 
officials, and ooKimunicates school information to the cantnunity via 
newsletters, posters, home visits, and word-of-mouth. 
PAC menibers and parents have received mudi information concerning 
the project through special presentations and infliaence the 
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educational process by taUdng to the superintendent and school 
board xnooobers. 

Project Staff Charac±eristics 

Information regarding the project's administrative and 
instructional staffs' backgrounds and qualificaticaTS was collected 
via a self-administered questionn2dLre (i^ppendix D) . Results are 
presCTted according to project function filled by the staff 
menbers: 

Project Director ! Bie Project Director, a school district 
eaployee, holds a Doctorate in Education oonpleted 1987-88 academic 
year, with state certifications/credentials in. teaching, 
sipervision and middle management, and is certified as a school 
district siperintendent. Major and minor teaching areas include 
English, Spanish, drama and journalism with further ettphasis in 
intercultural ocramunicaticns and language arts in the field of 
bilingual education. Ccaipletion of the Ed.D in academic year 1987- 
88 indicates a continuing professional effort. The Director is 
fully fluent in English and partially fluent in Spani^, and has 
instructed language-minorily or lEP students for seven years. The 
Director does not provide direct instruction to project students on 
a regular basis, thus no further information regarding classroom 
activities was collected. 

Project Ooordinator ! Ihe Project Coordinator position is filled by 
a roesonber of the University of Texas-El Paso (UTEP) staff under, the 
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cooperative model agreement* The Coordinator holds a Master of 
Arts degree in Education vdth state certifications/credentials in 
bilingual ed u cation and English-as-a-seoond language. Major and 
minor teaching: areas include bilingual education and reading^ with . 
substantial additional easphasis in language arts, content areas, 
and ESL in thet field of bilingual education* Die most recent 
OQcpletxcn of college course-work occurred during the sumtner 
acade m ic session, with current participaticai in academic course- 
work. Ohe Coordinator has been instructing language-itdnority or 
lEP students at both the^ elementary and imiversity levels for ten 
years, and is fully fluent in both English and iSpanish. The 
Project Coordinator does not provide direct instruction to project 
students on a regular basis, thus information regarding classroom 
activities was not collected. 

Project Instructional Staff (Elementary) : Two project instruct- 
ional positions at the elementary level are filled by UTEP 
undergraduates at the senior level or graduate students majoring in 
bilingugd education. One of the instructors is currently a college 
senior majoring in bilingual elementary education with additional 
errphasis in Spanish language and bilingual education methodology, 
and has ccwpleted a wide array of workshops, seminars and courses 
in conpiter instruction. The instructor is fluent in both English 
and Spanish and has tau^t langi:iage^minority or lEP students for 
approximately six months. This instructor teaches an average of 35 
students per day, all of vAiom are considered LEP, -in grade levels 
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Instruction in writiiig, cxxiputer literacy, mathematics^ and 
reading is provided in a oocpxter laboratory utilizing a small 
grtxp technique as opposed to teaching the entire class 
aoncurrently. All of the instructional mterials utilized are in 
English, and instructicai is delivered almost totally in English, 
99%^ of the time, vMcii is not purposely sinplified for the 
studOTts. Ihe students are groiped by grade level with the great 
majority (30) having Spanish as their heme language and the 
majority are r^rted by the teacher as being bilingual in ^peaking 
and ccqprdiension hut not in reading and writing of both languages. 
Hbe other elementary school instructor holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Education with major and minor teaching areas in English 
and bilingual education. This instructor holds state credentials 
in bilingual education, is currently taking university courses 
toward the cocpletion of the Master of Arts degree, and has an 
additional eni3hasis in Language Arts within the field of bilingual 
education. Ihis instructor also has a varied and in-d^)th 
backgrccnd in ccBDputer instruction. Ihe instructor is fully fluent 
in both English and Spanish, previously tau^t language-minority or 
LEP students for one year and is currently teaching an average of 
20 5th and 6th grade students daily in a laboratory setting. 
Instruction is provided in the subject areas of language arts, 
scierioe, mathematics and social science utilizing both small groip 
and viiole group lecture techniques. All of the instructional 
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materials used are in English with instruction delivered almost 
ocxtpletely in ^lish 99% of the tine. Ohe students, all of v*dLcli 
are categorized as lEP students, have Spanish as their hone 
language and are considered by the instnictor to be bilingual in 
all language aspects (speaking, reading, writing, ccwprAension) . 
Project Instructional Staff (Hicfli school) ; One hi^ schopl level 
project instructional position is filled by a district teacher who 
holds a Bachelor of Arts degree in Education; with- major and itdnor 
teadiing areas in ocRixiter technology <M-d fine arts. Ihe 
instructor holds state teacJiing oertificatiQns/ca:edentia].s, 
catpleted additional college level courses during the summer of 
1987, and has been instructing language-minority or lEP stuJents 
for four years. Ihe instructor is fully fluent in English and 
Spanish and instructs an average of 6? 9th-12th grade students 
daily in a laboratory setting. Instnaction is provided in 
mathematics, cattpt.Tter literacy, cxxrputer science and art using 
tutorial, small grcup and v*iole group techniques. Most of the 
instructional materials (90%) available to students are in English, 
and instruction is delivered almost v^olly (90%) in English. 
Approximately 50% of the students are classified as IE? and are 
grouped in classes by language ability. Additionally, 
approximately 50% of the students have Spanish as their hone 
language, and 50% of the students are considered by the teacher to 
be bilingual across all language aspects. 



Classreom Characteristics 



Evaluation of project classroom environments was guided by the 

model proposed in Tikunoff (1985) that delineates instructional 

features found to be significant for effective instruction of lEP 

students. Ohose instructional, features^ \ghich should be present in 

successful programs, are excerpted below: 

It is inportant to note that, on the average, 
regardless of these variaticais in program focus, 
school district policies, philosophies of instruction 
for lEP students, differing ettoolinguistic groups, 
and curriculum and materials, the 58 teadiers in the 
study exhibited all five significant bilingual 
instauctional features frequently, consistently, and 
with high quality. 

The five instructional features found to be significant 
for the effective instruction of IE? students are: 

1. Successful teachers of IE? stixtents, like effective 
teadiers, generally exhibit the 'active teaching* 
behaviors found to be related to increased student 
performance on tests of academic achievement in 
reading and mathematics. Ohis is to say that — 

Teadiers conraunicate clearly v*ien 
giving directions, accurately des- 
cribing tasks and specifying how 
students will knew- v^en the tasks 
are completed correctly, and presenting 
new information by using apprx:5)riate 
strategies like explaining^ out- 
lining, and demonstrating; 
Ihey (±tain and maintain students' 
engagement in instructional tasks by 
maintainiiig task focus, by pacing 
' instruction eqppropriately, by promoting 
student involvement, and by coranunicating 
their expectation for stucJents* success 
in conpleting instructional tasks; 



Biey monitor students' progress and 
provide irtnediate feedback \*enever 
required with reqpecrt to whether 
students are achieving success in 
tasks or, if not, hew they can adiieve 
success. 

2« Successful teachers of I£P students inediate 
effective instruction for UEP stuc3eaits losing 
both L, (native language) and lu (second 
language; in this instance, English) ^fectively 
for instruction, alternating between the two 
languages vAi^:)sver necessary to ensure (Clarity 
of instrticticxi for I£P students. 

3. Successful teachers of I£P students mediate 
effective instrtbtion for LEP students by 
integrating English language development with 
academic skills develqproent, thus enabling lEP 
students to acquire English terms for conoq>ts 
and lesson content even vAien L. is used for a 

• portion of the instrtiction* 

4. Successful teachers of lEP students mediate 
active teaching by responding to and using 
information from the lEP students » home 
cult«re(s)* Ih^ (a) use cultural referents 
during instruction, (b) organize instrtK±ion to 
build i:pon participant strtictures feom the LEP 
students* home culture(s)v and (c) observe the 
values and norms of the. lEP student's home 
culture(s) even as the norms of the majority 
culture are being tau^t* 

5* ihe instructional intent of successful teachers 
of LEP students is congnient with how they 
organize and deliver instrtiction, and with the 
resultant consequences for students* In 
addition, they communicate (a) hi^ e}q)ectations 
for LEaP students in terms of learning and (b) a 
sense of efficacy in terms of their own ability 
to teach all students. (Tikunoff, 1985, p.3). 

Informaticai regardijig project classrocm environments was gathered 

via direct obser^vation utilizing an observational survey 
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(Appendix E) . Die evalxiation team ooniucted several observations 
in each dassrocm to ensure the applicability of the survey form^ 
and to naintfidn cross-validity of findings • At least two 
ev2duators. observed the same classroom concurrently. Grades 1-6 
and 9-12 were observed several times with junior high school levels 
observed once* Junior high grades^ 7/8, are not a part of the 
project* 

Classroom environments are addressed by elementary^ hi^ school and 
junior hic^ school levels: 
Elementary: > 

1. All instniction is conducted in a lab settdng; grades 1-4 have 
been relocated from a noisy^ hot and dusty area to a self- 
contained^ clean^ well-lit^ quiet lab c^>able of seatnng 10-12 
students* Grades 5 and 6 were temporarily housed in a 
stancJard-size classrocm in the jxmior hi^ sdiool untdl 
•construction was cxxipleted on a new elementary wing vAiidi will 
provide a large oarputer lab for these grade levels. 

2* Subjects typically tau^t inclucJe the "basics": readii^^ 
mathematics^ writdng^ language arts^ spelling^ grammar and 
cocposition with coordination of lessons taJdng place on a 
regular basis betrween project teachers and regular classroom 
teachers* Ohe majority of the delivery of subject matter is 
instructional in natxire^ with seme txrtoring and tresting taking 
place* Carputer games are incorporated into the curriculum 



not only as a learning v^cle, buL also as a source of 
reward* Fev textbooks, other than reference boote (in 
ESiqlish) are used* The teachers oonstrTX;t most cf their 
lessons using dittos* 

Class size ranges frcro 5-8 students per class apgroKr 
iiiately equally distributed between mle and fenale students. 
No aide or team teacher is available and typically the small 
gxxvp or individualized student instnx±ion is used rather 
than a large group approach or lecture. Ml oocputer 
programs/software utilized are ooranercially prepared and in 
English only. While the majority of progi^ons are 
instructiOTal in content, scroe tutorials, word prxxgssing and 
game programs are used. Students spend 75^0% of 
instructional time specifically using personal cotputers with 
the remaining class tame spent on other learning tasks 
(writing/ cotpleting dittoes, etc.) or peer-tutoring. Ihe 
instructors' teaching methodology en^iiasizes tutoring 
individual students, some directing of snail grotqps, with a 
small amount of peer-tutoring occurring at these levels. 
English is eaiphasized as the predcniinant language for 
tttilization in all sdiool aspects. Instructors use English: 
90-100% of the time when teaching or addressing students with 
very little code-switching or language mixing occurring. When 
instructors do use Spanish, it is alternated with Er^lish 
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rather than a direct translation or concwrrent cxxie-switching* 
While students address the teacher or ask questions in Spanish 
ituch of the titnsy responses are usually provided in English. 
Among thenselves^ students tend to use English itore than 
Spanish during class time (^rqximately 75%) . At these 
levels English is generally used more in other than 
instructional areas by all school personnel and students. 
Finally^ hone culture/native leinguage cultural materials are 
seldom or never used during instruction of students althou^ 
evidence of such materials is noted on bulletin boards^ ported 
in hallways, and in seme students*- writings. 

5. Few problems were noted during observations. A few problems 
with software (e.g. , damaged disks) and hardware 
(e.g. , jamraed printer) were observed, but their nature was not 
serious enou^ to substantially disn:?rt: instruction. Students 
had no great difficulty working pn/with personal ccirputers, 
cLLthouj^ seme difficulty with new academic concqpts (e.g., 
multiplication) was noted. Seme discipline prctolems arose 
vdien the class size became too large (more than 8 students) at 
the Icwer elementary levels. 

Hicdi School ; 

1. All instruction is conducted in a lab setting with project 
students recently housed in a new, large, well-lit, noise-free 
lab. Class size ranges from 14-19 students per session with 
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an alinost ec^ial distribution of male and female students frcxn 
grades 9-12 . intermisffid during the session^ 
Subjects of instnKJtion include nath^ science^ conputer 
literacy, language arts, English occposition, art, gr^Mc 
arts, printing, and ccit?xiter progr a ianing with a stud^ period 
included once per week (see Lesson Plan exairple in i^jpendix 
F) • Althcu^ an aide is not available, an advanced student 
provides peer-tutor assistance to students needing aid* 
Instruction is delivered in a hi^y individualized fashion, 
with very iittle vAiole grotp or small groip instruction 
provided* Instruction is typically instructional explanatory 
or introductory (new information) in nature with some 
tutorisds or testing xosed* Ccanputer games are frequently 
utilized as re^iard* 

Few textboojcs specific to ccsrputer use are utilized, with 
students' tejctbooks from other acadeanic subjects used for 
stucfy* Progtains are ccanmercially-pr^jared and are in English 
only* These consist of introductory, instructional, tutorial, 
graphics, games, etc. Students spend 75-90% of class time 
actually using the personal conpiters with the remaining tine 
spent on other instructional tasks and in peer-tutoring. 
As at the : elementary levels, English . is predominant in 
instruction* with the instructor lasing English 90-100% of the 
time incJ.iJding responding in English to student questions. 



Both an alternative (e3?)lanatians provided in both languages) 
and a translation (exact and ocxiplete translation stated in 
Spanish) nodels are vised by the instructor during the rare 
tiine Spanish is \:ised* Students, however, use itore Spanish . 
than English among thanselyes, both in and out of classrocnts, 
in contrast to eleanentary school levels; Again, English is 
typically used anmg school staff and between staff and 
students* f^hile hone culture materials are used itore often at 
this level both in class by the instructor and more in 
evidence throu^iout the school than at the eleanentary level, 
these materials are not an earphasis in overall instruction, 
and their indxasion in the classroom is rarely noted* 
5. Very few prdDlems were observed, with only minor hardware and 
software difficulties (as in elementary classes) noted/ No 
discipline problems are evident, stronger academic students 
help weaker students* The only' prdDlem, as reported by the 
instructor, seems to be a" lack of adequate expendable 
supplies, ^ such as print paper, etc. 
Junior Hicfti Sdiool : A caipiter literacy program exists at the 7th 
and 8th grade levels. Hcwever, the program is provided as part of 
the district curriculimi' and not as part of the project under 
evaluation. Ihe program was observed because it provides a 
••bridge" between elementary and hi^ school conponents of the 
project. 
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1. Hxis program has a hi^er <X)ncentration of lEP stiKtents with a 
cdass size of e^^praximately 10-14 students, A lab setting is 
utilized and cocfxiter literacy is a required subject by state 
of Texas mandate. The instructor utilizes a vsuriety of 
methods (introductory^ instructional^ etc.) to provide 
students the n ecessary instruction and is aided by a peer^ 
tutor frcm the hi^ school level prqject. 

2. At this levels a greater degree of Spanish is used 

between the teacher and students, and between students. Soma 
software programs are available in Spanish, but the majority 
are ccciraercially^repared English-only programs. Students 
spend the majority of class time working with the personal 
ocxqputer, with the instructor tutoring or directing individual 
students the majority of the time. A greater use of home 
culture matericds and concepts are xised at this level, and 
native language use is more evident, altJiou^ the instructor 
is increasing his demand for , use of English. 

3. Ihe lab setting is large, clean, well-lit, quiet and well- 
equipped. Many visuals (art, history, science, literacy, and 
printing) are in evidence throu^out the lab, and a general 
orderliness is present. Students are well-behaved and utilize 
their time constructively and productively, and enjoy a good 
rapport with their instructor. 
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4* No prcbleans ^tere evident during observation* 
5* Much of the si.iocess of the junior hi^ school program can be 
attributed to the iiistructor. This ii^strudtor has an in-depth 
background in occputer science and cccputer literacy, was a 
meaoDber of the original project staff, and has achieved 
considerable experience in CAI during the four-year project. 
Project Ttainincr Activities : Numerous training .opportunities were 
provided to district personnel in various^ fiincticais through 
project-funded in-service programs. Ihe programs served to sdd new 
faculty, administrative staff, instructional staff, 
paK4)rofessionals and si?:port staff in becoming aware of methods 
and techniques for inproving instruction of bilingual and lEP 
students. 

Historical records provided by project staff indicate the training 
activities: 
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7/31/87 

8/11-12/87 
8/17/87 

8/18/87 

8/19/87 
8/20/87 

8/25/87 
10/8/87 

11/20/87 
12/5/87 
12/8-9/87 
1/9/88 

1/15/88 



Tcpic/Title of In-servicse 

"Bilingual Teachers' Role in 
Title VII" 

"Bilingual Immersion Program" 

"School Effedbiveness literature: 
Inproving Instructioi and 
Student Test-Ta3dng Skills in 
Bilingual Studaits" 

"Bilingual Unrnersion Program- 
The Second Year" 

"Ihe Writing Process" 

"Reading and Writing for the 
ESL Student" 

"Effective Schools" 

"Developing the Self-Conoqpt 
in the Bilingual StucJent" 

•^Modification of the Essential 
Elements for Specicil Needs 
Students" 

"Teaching Hi^er^level Thinking 
Skills in the Bilingual 
Child" 

"Introduction to the i^le- 
and Title VII Ctatputer 
Program" 

"CD(^)erative Learning" by the 
MR Center of Southwest 
Educational Development 
laboratory. 

••Workshop on Journal Vftriting" by 
Region XIX Service Center 
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Attendees 
Bilingual teachers 

New Bilingual Teachers 
All Teachers 



Returning Bilingual 
Teachers 

All teachers 

All teachers 

Administrators 
Siqpport staff 

All teachers 
All teachers 



All teachers and 
paraprofessionals 



All teachers 



K-3 Bilingual 
teacher 
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Dggonstration and Dissemination of Project Features 
As in, the past^ imiversity^ school district and project 
p^nsonnel continued intensive efforts^ both formal and inforraal^ 
to deaoaonstrate the project to interested parties. Historical 
records provided information of demonstrati.on and dissemination 
activities conducted during 1987-88 vAiich indixJe: 

1. Presentation of r^rt 'TEA (Texas Education Agency) Bilingual 
Requirements" to all bilingual teachers grades K--6; August 31^ 
1987. 

2. Presentation of r^rt "Consideration of Title VII Evalixators" 
to school board members; October 2, 1987. 

3. Presentation of r^rt "Title VII Evaliaations-5th Year Renewal 
1987-88" to school board members; October 22, 1987. * 

4. Presentation of project features at a parenting workshop to 
ccranunit^ meombers; October 27, 1987. 

5. Presentation of project features at the "TEXTESOL" Mini- 
conference; November 14^ 1987. 

6. Presentation of project features to the Rio Grande Council of 
Governments Board of Directors resulting in a vote of si:pport; 
November 20, 1987. 

7. Presentattion of r^rt "Title VII Rqport" to school board 
members; December 7, 1987. 

8. Presentation of project features to 29 Texas Title VII 
directors at a Title VII meeti>g^ Austin^ TX Multiple 
Resources Center. 
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9* Publication of the project description in the UTEP faculty and 
staff newsletter "Oonpass"; October, 1987 • 

10. Publication of project features and iirpact on student learning 
in "la Luz", the school district's parents* newsletter. 

11. Project tours and discussion of project features to/with 
UIEP education professors representing a variety of 
educational backgrounds including bilingual education, social 
science, early diildhqod and reading. 

12. Indxasion of project descriptions in bilingual education 
courses provided by UTEP. 

13 • Discussion of the project and sharing of instructional 
materials and software with the Gadsden, NM ISD. 

14. Disseniination of project features with local districts to 
inclvide Canutillo, TX, ISD and Fabens, TX ISD. 

15. Presentation of project features to undergraduate and graduate 
level students at New Mexico State University. 

16. Discussion of project goals and objectives with state and 
national researchers conducting additional research 
(medical/dental/historical/geological) in the district and 
CGranunit^. 

17. Publication of 1986-87 project evaluation reports in the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) archives 
(sutmitted and accepted-to be released) . 

18. Projected publication of 1987-88 evaluation report in a Joint 
Border Research Institute technical paper. 
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AASitional Project Activities 

In addition to demonstration and dissemination activities, training 
progran© and instructional activities, other activities have been 
lihdertateai by project personnel to iicprove the project, enhance 
instanaction for students, and increase awareness of the project* 
Bie follcwing inf omation was obtained throu^ review of historical 
records provided by project staff. 
Activities include: 

!• New Project instructors were provided in--service training 
by exiting instructors (1987-88) ensuring continuity with 
the result that cowpxter laboratory instruction coBnmenced 
within a week following the start of the new school year* 

2* Project instructors attended all in-service training 
programs provided to school personnel, enhancing their own 
educational background and helping to break down any 
•barriers to ccramunications between project staff and schiOol 
staffs. 

3* Project" instructors produce a project newsletter once per 
month that hi^i^ts student activities and student 
accomplishments and it is <aistr.ibuted to all teachers and 
project students* 

4. Journal ard research articles on bilingual education, ESL 

and catpiter literacy tcpics are routinely distributed to 
district teaching staff by project staff. 
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5* Science Research Associates (SRA) Basic Skills software 
copyrights were purchased and instructional software 
distributed to district teaching staffs* 

6* The ccnputer labs have been made available to district 
teaching staffs for their own use v*ien project students are 
not using them* Additionally^ a "roving" conputer can be 
checked out by elementary teachers for use in their own 
classroons* 

?• A peer-tutor program has been established with advanced 
project stucJents providing tutoring to other students as 
needed* 

8* Project and Title VII materials have been placed in the school 
librair/ and catalogued for check-out by district teadtiing 
staffs. 

9. Project instructors interact directly with school 

principals to provide aid in the production of school 
newsletters^ banners^ certificates^ etc* 

10* Project instructors collaborate with classroom teachers in 
order to dovetail project instruction with classroom 
instruction* Also^ a special education ccarpiter lab 
cooperative program was established to provide instruction to 
special education students. 

11. Substitute teachers were hired in order that classroom 
teadiers could attend in-service training programs during duty 
hours resulting in an increase in attendance. 
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12* Project instnactors sent fonnal invitations to project parents 

to visit corputer labs during instructional periocSs resulting 

in an excellent parent turnout. 
13* Software inventories were greatly increased throu^ the 

purchase of public donain software available at substantially 

reduced prices* 

^ 14* Project personnel attended occputer maintenance workshops 
provided by the . Region XDC Service Center resulting in a 
decrease in canputer dCMi-time and breakdowns. 
15* Project instnxtors were awarded UIEP Title VU scholarships 
for UTEP science courses for developing science e>5)eriinents 
with this training disseminated to other district teachers. 

16. The eieawentary school coitpiter lab was itoved from a send- 
open^ hot^ noisy and du.sty area to a resource ixxm that 
provided a clean^ well-lit^ noise-free OTvironrnent. Also^ the 
hi^ school lab has be<ai imved to a larger^ better equipped 
lab in a new wing of the high school. Finally^ a new lab for 
5th--6th grade levels was established in a new elementary 
sdiool wing. 

17. Cooperative/collaborative projects have been established 
with Region XIX Service Center^ Canutillo^ TX ISD^ Socorro^ 

TX ISD^ and Harlandale^ TX ISD for provision of training and 
sharing of instructional iiaterials. 
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Inventories of software, hardware and si?3plies provided by project 
staff (J^jpendix G & H) indicate a well-equipped program. 
However, it must be realized that the 'Txigh-tech" wrld of cxxrputer 
scieiX5e is a rapidly-cJianging environment requiring a continual 
i?)grading of equipment inventx^ries* New and better software cxiaes 
on the market daily and must be purchased on a continual basis in 
orcJer to remain current* Si?plies, sudii as print paper, are 
expended rapidly*. 
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Part IV 

Oiantitative Adjects of the Pnaject Evaluation 
s?* Project students' progress or lade of progress in acaderoic subjects and 

« language proficiency was evaluated throu^ analysis of standardized test 
score results. Standardized tests used for this p ur pose iiKilude the Science 
Research Associates (SRA) Survey of Basis Skills (SBS) (SRA, Inc. , 1985) and 
the Language Assessment Scales (IAS) (Duncan & DeAvila, 1981) . Analysis and 
results of project students' achievenvent is presented below by test t^i^ 
utilized: 

A. $Rft-$Bg 

Ihe SRA-SBS was utilized to evaluate student achievement in the 
acadanic subjects of reading, language arts and roathenatics. 
Ocnixssite or overall achievement across academic subjects was eilso 
evaluated. Students' test scores presented as growth scale valxaes 
were reduced to means or averages by grade level and academic 
subject using a pretest date of 10/1987 and a posttest date of 
4/1988. Utilizing only matched pre- and posttest scores, they were 
ccnpared to nationcil norms or standards in order to provide a 
ccnparison of the project students' achievement in relation to 
students across the United States. 

A Gap-Reduction Model (Appendix I) vhich provides evidence of 
viiether or not lower achieving students are closing the gap between 
themselves and similar nationcil groups was proposed for use by the 
Title VH Evaluation Assistance Center-West, University of New 
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Mexico. However, difficulties arose with the use of this nodel; 
the small nuinbers of student test scores appeared to ooritribute to 
final catputations that appeared incongruent vith realistic 
gains/losses in achieveinent. Therefore, an evaluator-developed 
nodified Gap-Reduction Model (GRM-modified) (Appendix J) was 
utilized to provide a conparison of project students' acidevement 
growth in relation to national groups. 

An overview or summary of students' achievement across the subjects 
analyzed is presented ii\ Table 1. In-depth analyses, charts and 
results are presented in Appendix K. 
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Analysis and Results : Table 1 presents a summary of projects students' 
standings in relation to national carparison groups in the areas tested 
by the SRA-SBS^ (Reading^ Language Arts^ Math). Composite score 
ccnparisons are also provided. Oonparisons are presented as "gaps" 
between project students' and national groups' test results for both 
pre- and posttest^ and v*iether project students reduced or increased the 
gap between themselves and national groips. 
Results by grade level follow: 
Grade 1 

a. OOTEgsite--prbject students increased their inean score 
from 139 to 151^ but no national norms were available to 
determine corparisons. 

b. Reading — in the pretest^ project students' mean score 
was 78 points over national norms; however^ their 
posttest mean score was 24 points below the national 
norm for a loss of 102 points or a gap increase of 
c^proximately 133% between themselves and national 
groips* 

c. Language Arts — ^project students increased their mean 
score from 119 to 150^ but no national norms were 
available to- determine ccnparisons. 

d. Mbtii— no pretest national norms were available^ however^ 
project stiKients raised their mean score from 139 to 167 
scoring 8 points higher than the national average (159) 
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on the: posttest. Gap-reduc±ioiyincrease cannot be 
determined. 
Grade 2 

a. Odiposite -r-no pretest national norms were available. 
Althou^ project students increased tiieir mean score firom 
113 to 183, they scored 33 points lower tiian the national 
average (216) on the posttest. A g^reducticaVincrease 
cannot be determined. 

b. Rsadim —proiect students' mean pretest score was 62 
points below the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 53 points, below the national average for a 9- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of approximately 14% 
between thonselves and national groins. 

c. language Arts —no pretest national norms were 
available. Althou^ project students increased their 
mean score fxxsa 116 to 180, they scored 39 points below 
the national average (219) on the posttest. A gap- 
reducticaVincrease carimt be determined. 

d. Ifetii— project students' mean pretest score was 24 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 9 points belov the national average for a 15- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of approximately 63% 
between themselves and national groups. 
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Grade 3 

a. OoRPOsite — project students' itiean pretest score was 46 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was also 46 points below the national average 
indicating no g^reductic^ or increase occurred* 

b* Readincr —prDiect students' laean pretest score was 57 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 46 points below the national average for an 11- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of c^rtadinately 20% 
between themselves and national groi^. 

c* Iffl]gu^e,tots~prDject students' nean pretest score 

was 45 points below the national average; their inean 
posttest score was 52 points belcw the national average 
for a loss of 7 points; or a g^iiKxeasa of 
c^rosd it ately 15% between theaisselves and national groips* 

d. IfeUi—project students' mean pretest score was 20 

points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 13 points belcw the national average for a 7- 
point iiicrease, or a gap-reduction of approsdmately 35% 
between themselves and national groaps. 

Grade 4 

av Ootnposite — ^project students' inean pretest score was 48 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 41 points belcw the national average for a 7- 
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point increase^ or a gap-reduction of appraxiuately 15% 
between theaoaselves and naticaial groc^js* 

b* Eg^iDg—l>roject students' fiiean pretest score was 40 
points belcw the naticaial average; their inean posttest 
score was 28 points belcw the naticaial. average for a 12- 
point increase^ or a gap-reduction of €5pra)dinately 30% 
between themselves ax)d national gron^; 

c* lanauaaejArcs —prDiQct students' inean pretest score 

was 35 points below the naticaial avei^age; th^ir inean 
posttest score vras 36 points belov the national average 
for a loss of 1 point or a gap-increase of ^^proxiinately 
3% between thenselves and naticxial groi^. 

d. Math —proiect students' mean pretest score was 31 

points below the national averager their loean posttest 
score was 20 points belcw the nati(xial average for an 11- 
point increase^ or a g^reduction of ^pra>dinately 35% 
between themselves and national groi:?>s. 

Grade 5 

a* Contposite —project students' inean pretest score was 78 
points belcw the national average; their inean posttest 
score was 93 points below the national average for a 15- 
polnt decrease^ or a gap-increase of approdmately 20% 
between themselves and national groips. 
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b* Reading-Hprpject students inean pretest score v^as 63 
points below the national average; their loean posttest 
score was 76 points belcw the national average for a ^ 
13-point decrease, or a g^increase of proximately 21% 
between theanselves and nationcil grxx^js* 
c* lancaaaae Arts'-^mjgrt^ gtnv^nt^cit jjqqj^ pretest score 

was 72 points below the nationcil average; their mean 
posttest score was 79 points below the naticaial average 
for a 7-point decrease, or a gs^increase of 
^pproxiinately lo% between theanselves and nationsd groips* 
d* Ifeth—prorject students' mean pcetest score was 35 

points below the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 47 points below tte national average for a 12- 
point decrease, or a gap-increase of approscimately 35% 
between themselves and national groi?5s.* 
Grade 6 

a* Conposite—Project students' mean pretest score was 56 
points below the national average; their mean posttest 
score Was 48 points below the national average for an 8- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of appraximately 14% 
between themselves and national gxxyaps. 
b* Reading—project students' mean pretest score was 44 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 45 points below the national average for a 1 
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-point decrease or a gap-incarease of ^roxiinately 2% 
between themselves and national groi:^. 

c. language Arts — ^project students inean pretest scx>re was 49 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 44 points below the national average for a 5- 
point incarease, or a g^reduction of c^roxiinately 10% 
between themselves and nationcil groi^. 

d . Math~prDj ect students » itiean pretest score was 16 
points belcw the national average; their inean posttest 
score was 3 points belcw the national average for a 13- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of proximately 81% 
between themselves and national gpx^. 

Grade 9 

a. . caontposite — pro j ect students' mean pretest score was 48 

points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was also 48 points belw the national average 
indicating thcit no gap increase or reduction occurred. 

b. Reading —project students' mean pretest score was 27 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 25 points belcw the national average for a 2- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of approximately 7% 
between themselves and national grocps. 

c. language Arts — ^project students' mean pretest score was 
32 points below the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 30 point belcw the national average for a 2- 
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point increase^ or a gap^reduction of approximately 6% 
between themselves and national grxx^. 

d* IfeSi-^jroject students' nean pretest score was 42 

points belcw the national average? their mean posttest 
score vas 41 points belcw the national average for a 1- 
point increase, or a gs^reducticai of approximately 2% 
between themselves and national groups. 

Grade 10 

a. Oonposite — project students' mean pretest score was 52 
points belw the national average? their mean posttest 
score was 48 points belw the national average for a 4- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of approximately 8% 
between themselves and national groips. 

h. ^ ^dina --proiect students' mean pretest score was 42 
points below the national average? their mean posttest 
score was 34 points below the national average for an 8- 
point increase, or gap-reduction of approximately 19% 
between themselves and national gxyxps. 

c. Language Arts — ^project students' mean pretest score 

was 22 points below the national average? their mean 
posttest score was 17 points belw the national average 
for a 5-point increase, or a gap-reduction of 
approximately 22% between themselves and national groups* 

d* Math — ^project students' mean pretest score was 40 
points below the national average? their mean 
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posttest score was 46 points below the national average 
for a 6-point decrease, or a g^int^rease of 
e^rodmately 15% between theaoa^ves and national gsaaps. 
Grade 11 

a. Cggaegite—project students' inean pretest was 31 points 
belcw the national average; their inean posttest score was 
22 points belcw the national average for a 9-point 
increase^ or a gap-reductiai of proximately 29% between 
themselves and national groi^Ds 

b. Reading—project students' itiean pretest score was 29 
points belcw the national average; their mean posttest 
score was 15 points below the national average for a 14- 
point increase, or a gap-reduction of approximately 48% 
between themselves and national groins. 

c. Language Arts —project students' mean pretest 

score was 4 points below the national average; their mean 
posttest score was 3 points below the national average 
for a l-point increase, or a gap-reduction of 
approximately 25% between themselves and national groi?DS. 

d. Ifatii~project students' man pretest score was 32 points 
belcw the national average; their mean posttest score was 
31 points belcw the national average for a 1-point 
increase^ or a gap-reduction of approximately 3% between 
themselves and national grot^Ds. 
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Grade 12 

a, CoTODOsite — project students • inean pretest score 

was 70 points belcw the national average; their itean 
posttest score was 53 points below the national average 
for a 17-point increase, or a gap-reduction of 
s^roximately 24% between themselves and national groups* 

b, Reading — project students* nean pretest score was 46 
points belw the national average; their inean posttest 
score was 33 points belw the national average for a 13- 
point increase, or a gap-reductioi of approximately 29% 
between themselves and national grotps, 

c, laiiguage^^ts— project students • mean pretest 

score was 48 points belcw the, national average; their 
mean posttest score was 46 points belw the national 
average for a 2''point increase, or a gap-reduction of 
approximately 4% between themselves and national grot?>s, 

d, Ifatti— project students' mean pretest score was 58 point 
belcw the national average; their itean pcsttest score was 
41 points belw the national average for a l7-point 
iiKxease, or a gap-reduction of approximately 29% between 
themselves and national groups. 
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overview 

a. figraE^itg— gap-reductions between project 
students and national grxx^js ooottred at all 

grade levels exo^ grades 5 (20% increase) and 9 (no 
reductioiyincrease) ; the greatest reduction occurred at 
grade 11 (29%) . 

b. ^^ii3g--gap-reductions between project students and 
naticaial grcxps occurred at all grade levels exc^ 
grades 1 (133% increase), 5 (21% increase), and 6 (2% 
increase); the greatest reductiai occurred at grade 11 
(48%) . 

c. language Arts—qap-reductiong between project .students 
and national groups occurred at all grade levels except 
grades 3 (15% increase), 4 (3% increase) and 5 (10% 
inctease); the greatest reduction occurred at grade 11 
(25%) . 

d. IfaSi--gap-reductions between projection students and 
national grocps occurred at all grade l*n"=a.s exc^jt 
grades 5 (35% increase) and 10 (15% increase); the 
greatest reduction occurred at grade 6 (81%) . 

m 

Bie IAS test results were analyzed to determine project students' 
gains or losses in both English and Spanish proficiency. IAS 
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sc»res are typically r^rted as oral Proficiency levels ranging 
fron Level 1 (non-speaker) to Level 5 (fliaent speaker) (See 
^^pencdx L). JJcMe^er, level scores provide only a gross estimate 
of student achievement, and student gaiiyioss should be determined 
through analysis of raw scores vAien available. A pretest/posttest 
analysis itodel was used to determine gaix\/loss in proficiency; a 
pretest date of Spring,. 1986 and a pasttest date of Spring, 1987 
was established for analysis of scores, and test score results 
analyzed by grade level and language utilizing only matched pre-and 
posttest scores. Table 2 presents project students' achievement by 
grade level and language: 
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TABLE 2 





LAS ENGLISH/SPANISH TEST SUMMARY 


RESULTS 






(Pretest 


= Spring, 1986) 




(Posttest = 


Spring, 1987) 




English 


English 




Spanish 


Spanish 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain/Loss 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain/Loss 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


1.6 


2.6 


+1.0 


— 




— 


3.0 


4.0 


+1.0 


— 


— 




3.0 


4.2 


+1.2 


3.0 


5.0 


+2.0 


4.0 


4.0 


-0- 


3.0 


5-0 


+2.0 


A.O 


4.3 


+ .33 








3.7 


4.8 


+1.1 








3.9 


4.1 


+ .27 








3.8 


4.1 


+ .33 


» 






3.6 


4.1 


+ .50 








.3.0 


3.0 


-0- 
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Analysts and Results 

Table 2 presents a suraoaxy of LAS English and Spanish matched pre- and 
posttest sc5ores licaross 1-6 and 9-12 for project students. Means for each 
grade level were derived fran project students' individual test scores, 
l^^^ndix M provides individual grade score results and neans for both 
English and Spanish tests by "level" scores and rawjscores viiere available, 

Insufficiept raw scores were avedlable, Bius, means of "level" scores 
are provided in Table 2 for each grade level, LAS Spanish test scores were 
not available tor grades 9-12, 

As evidenced by the summary scores in Table 2, gains in English oral 
language proficiency occurred at all grade levels escc^ grades 4 and 12, 
vjhere no gain or loss is noted, with the greatest gains i:.i English noted at 
grade levels 3 and 6. Gciins in Spanish and language proficiency occurred at 
grades 3 and 4, Hcwever, insufficient matched scores were available to 
detcmine achievement in Spanish at other grade levels. 
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Bart V 

Suninary and recxniiiendatioais 

The evidencse in Part HI \ghere descriptive and qualitative aspects of 
the project evalxaation were cxatpiled thrcuc^h the infonnation gathered froa 
several San Elizario sources shews that the district/project has been 
sucx^essftil in a variety of ways that cannot be measured purely by 
^caninat^^ of acaKtemic test scores.. Ihe variables discussed in Fart m, 
indicate project students' willingness to attend sciiool^ stay in school and 
continue their education; project students advance through grade levels at 
higgler rates, acquire English proficiency more rapidly by participating in 
the project, are ii\ need of less specialized services such as special 
ed u cation, and are vctivated to participate in advanced instrttction* 
Project students tend to fare better becaxase of the project and are thus 
more successful in the educational context than their counterparts. 

Ihe information regarding the role the Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 
plays in the San Elizario school district indicates that PAC has little real 
influence in the educational process. Only apprcxiinately three percent of 
the parent, populaticxi is represented in the PAC, with approximately one- 
third of the PAC eooployed by the district. The PAC meets only two times per 
year and its activities are more social than official in nature. Little 
participaticai by parents on a regular basis in the educational process is 
the case.. It i-^ reodcroended that greater efforts be made by sdiool district 
staff to 'include PAC and parents in specific educational activities. 
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A review of the project staff characteristics reveals a hi^ cJegree of 
pr^)arec3ness for ensuring project students' success across a variety of 
content areas. Additionally ^ instructional environments (class size^ 
teadiing" methodologies and techniques, classroom settings, and materials) 
further contribute to increased student learning. Ihe project staffs 
provide an eraoDplary ncdel of bilingual education cxanbined with delivery of 
hic^-technplogy instruction to a student population that can nost benefit 
firom such instrucrtion. It is recognized that an unwritten policy of 
language lase exists that errphasizes a greater utilization of Er^lish in 
instructional settings. It is recommended that an effort be made to 
increase the use of Spanish in a natural manner within these settings (see 
Titamoff, 1985, p. 3) . 

Information gathered regarding classroom characteristics shows that, in 
general, classroom instruction and environments at the elementary level 
range from very good to excellent. Instructors are capable and competent 
providing i:^to-date instruction and appropriate environments; good rapport 
exists between pr^ * 3ct staf if and other school staff, and students seem eager 
to learn^ and are well-behaved and orderly. Nevertheless, of the five 
instructional features found to be significant for effective instruction of 
IE? students (Tikunoff , 1985, p. 3) , the project erfiibits weaknesses in both 
the lase of native language and home culture materials during instruction. 
While an. overt policy against the use of J^>anish in school is not present, 
one would expect a hi^er degree of Spanish usage for instructional purposes 
in a district that is 99% Hispanic or Spanish-speaking. It is recommended 



that class size be at lew nunibers to mnimize discipline and roanagonent 
probieoas* Locally pr^ared programs should be utilized to a greater extent. 
Ooanercially pr^ared programs do not provide information about local and 
regional issues. Further, tiere should be an increased use of native 
language and cultural materials, concepts and referents during instruction. 

Bie hi^, sdKOl level has a good progr a m in place with the instructor 
providing quality instructicxi in a great variety of academic subjects in 
addition to cccfuter literacy and conputer science. An esosllent rapport 
exists betwe^ teacher and students as well as with other staff personnel. 
Much "real-world" orientation occurs, increasing levels of difficulty are 
presented and ^jecialized subtopics are available to challenge students. 
Students maintain task focus, ccanplete work readily, are polite and well- 
behaved and appear to enjoy the cldssrocm environment. As with the 
eleanentary program, a weakness is ix3ted in the use of native language and 
home culture materisiLs, concepts and protocols. It is reccaoitiended that this 
program be an increase in the xise of native language and home culture 
matexdals. 

The jxmior hi^ school program spears to provide a vehicle for carrying 
forward the goals and objectives of the project. With this program in 
place, students can new receive a full 12-year coaiputer education. It is 
reccranended that this progr a m be continued if local funds permit* Since the 
instructor at this level has been providing ccaiputer education the longest 
tine in the district, he should be utilized more toward preparix>g both 
elementary and hi^ school instructors in delivery of corputer infjtruction. 
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In the area of project training activities, the project appears to be 
providing an e}floellertt locxSel of training in bilingual education not only to 
project staff but to all other school personnel. Hiis aspect of the project 
is hi^tily suocessful. 

The desnonstraticn and dissemination of project information is evident 
among the pmject personnel vAio have done michi to insure that project 
feataires are disseminated to a variety of interested recipients at both 
local and naticaial levels. It is reccciiiended that project persoruiel should 
continue their efforts to disseminate the project to a larger audience* 
Project infomation and iirpact on. student learning should be presented at 
naticml conferences not restricted to Title VH or oacputer literacy topics 
but other research areas as well. Efforts to publish in a variety of 
journals should be continued. 

Additiraial project activities shew that project personnel have far 
escceeded ejqjectatidn in their efforts to enhance instniction for students, 
provide training opportunities for district personnel and establish a 
network of working relationships with other educational institutions. The 
creativity and dedication of project staff goes far tcward the successful 
accoattplishment of the project's goals and objectives. 

Finally, in mterial resources, vMle the project makes a great effort 
to maintain c^ropriate levels of a variety of supplies and equipment, the 
project at times e>5)eriences shortages in various items. It is recommended 
that fuiVding be increased for learning materials and resources so as to 
relieve the problem of shortages and ensure i:5)-to-date materials. 
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P30± I7> Qusuititatlve Aspects of the Project Evaliation^ inclixJes the 
results of iiie SK^ Survey * of Basic Skills Test. As *i^^®cted in those 
results. liinited-English-Proficient (I£P) stutents tend to score l<7wer t^ian 
the natioial atverage cn standardized testis for a variety of reasons 
incdxiding difficulty and cultural iiiapprcpriateness inherent in standardized 
testing instnsnents* At issue is not v^iether lEP sbjdents score lower than 
national groups on pre- anS/ar post-tests, but vftiether they are falling 
bdiind, keeping iqp or catching with national grpi^.. The gap-reduction 
evaliiation provides the means for detennining I£P students* standings in 
relation to national groi^ and measuring their progress in cdn|)arisai to 
those ^groi^* With a few exceptions, project students are narrowing the 
gap, that is, catching yjp with their national peers across the content areas 
of reading, language arts and math, and overall conposite areas. Althou^ 
project students scored lower than rational groips in both pre and 
posttests, their growth in learning in these particular areas is progressing 
at a faster pace than national groi^. Of major concern are the losses and 
gap-increases eriiibited by 5th grade project sttdents, >4iich occurred across 
all' tested areas* It is recararnerded that district administrators 
investigate this phencmencm and atteirpt to determine causes leading to these 
losses in learning. 

Die other results- included in Bart IV are those for the language 
Assessment Scales EnglisiVSpanish Test. As measured by the IAS, project 
students exhibit strengths in Spanish oral language proficiency and are 
moving tcward full oral language proficiency in English. One should note, 
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hcM&/ec, that measures of oral language proficdencY do not provide 
sufficieat infonoaticn about hov students mil perform on academic 
€K;iuievemeiit tests nor hew well they will perform classroGm instmctional 
ta£3cs, \^cii are better indicators of a student's fuiictional proficiency in 
the language (Tilomoff, 1985, p. 5). (SbservatiGn of project students at 
work (firing lab sessions, and analysis of academic achievement test scores 
reiiiforce ri^ults of the language Assessment Scales* Project stikJents are 
achieving tiill functional, proficiency across the various cccponents of the 
English language. 
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APPENDIX A 



A STUDY 
OF 

THE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGUAL LEARNING COMMUNITY: 



AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READliKS/WRITING/MATHEMATICS/COMPtTrER LITERACY 



DISTRICT .CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE 



'Riis questionnaire is part of a study conducted by an independent evaluation 
team to evaluate the effectiveness of the above-named Title VII federally-funded 
project. All responses will tni )oept confidential and will appear in final 
evaluation reports only as sum totals of reduced data or information f and no 
staff member f coonunity menberf or student will be identified by name in these 
reports. Your cooperation in completing this questionnaire is vitally necessary 
to make the results of this study comprehensive and acctirate. 



THE SAN EKCZARIO RTTTNGUftL lEARNING OdSUNTIY; 
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AN AEELrcanai of technology to READING/T«EUTING/^«miEMm LITERACY 



Instructions; This .questionnaire is to be ocnopleted by menibers of the school 
district centreil office administrative steif f . If exact nunibers/f igures are not 
available, provide an estlinate and indicate that the nuntoer provided is an 
estiinate. Iftiless otherwise specified, provide data for the school year 1987-88. 



1. What is the total number of enrolled students in the district? 



2. What is the total number of enrolled students tratu low-inocrae families? 



3. What is the total number of enrolled students categorized as Limited-Etiglish- 
Eroficient (lEP)? • 



4^ Total number of both low-inccstie and lEP? 



5. What is the total number of enrolled students v*iose native language/home 
language is: 

Spanish English Other ? . 



6. As of the last administered language proficiency examination (IAS) (Specify 
testing dates: English - Spanish ) 

What is the total number of students in each fluency category by language? 



District Characteristics- Questionnaire 



English 



Spanish 



IAS - 1 



IAS - 1 



IAS - 2 



IAS - 2 



IAS - 3 



IAS - 3 



IAS - 4 



IAS - 4 
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7. What is txjtal number of enrolled students bom outside of the United States? 



8. Which foreign cambry is most r^resentative of the student grot?) bom 
outside of the Uhited States? 

9. What is the total number of enrolled students in each ethnic graap below? 

Hispanic ■ Anglo 

Asian Native American 

Black Other 



10. What is the total number of new iinmigrants from foreign countries enrolling 
in tlie district this past year (1987)? 

How nrany lEP? How many low-Inccme? 

11. What is the average age of enrolled students in the district? 



12. What is the youngest age? Oldest? 



13. Give the total number of enrolled students in each age grocp listed below? 

Five (5) 
Six (6) 
Seven (7) 
Eight (8) _ 
Nine (9) 
Ten (10) 
Eleven (11) 
Twelve (12) 



Thirteen (13) 
Fourteen (14) 
Fifteen (15) 
Sixteen (16) 
Seventeen (17) 
Sixteen (18) 
Nineteen (19) 
Twenty (20) 



14. What is the district-wide average daily absentee rate? 

Nuniber ^ (and) Percentage 
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15. What is the average daily absentee rate by grade level? (by percentage) 

K 7th 

1st 8th 

2nci 9th 

3rd 10th ^ 

4th nth 

5th 12th 

6th 

16. What is tlie distric±-«ide drop-out rate of enrolled students? 

Nlmber (and) Percentage 

17. What is the drop-cut rate by grade-level, nuniser and percentage? (For the 
school year 1986-87 ) 

Number Pgrxsentaae . Number rtercentaae 

K 7th 

1st 8th ■ 

2nd 9th 



3rd 10th 

4th nth 

5th 12th 

6th 



18. What is the drop-out rate by grade-level, number and percentage? (For the 
school year 1987-88 ) 

Number Percentage Number ftercentaae 

K 7th 

1st ^ 8th 

2nd 9th 

3rd 10th 

4th 11th 

5th 12th 

9^- 6th 
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19. Hew mary enrolled students were not prototed frcm one grade to the next last 
year? 

. K 7th 



1st 8th 

2nd 9th 

3rd loth 

4th nth 

5th 12th 

6th 



20. What is the total enrollment in Special Education programs? (All Categories) 



21. Of the total enrollment in Special Education Programs, how many students are 
also classified Limited-English-Proficient? 



22. What is the totcil enrollment in -programs for the gifted/talented? 



23. Of the total enrollment in gifted/talented programs, how mai^ students are 
also classified Limited-English-Proficient? 



24. What is the total number of students in the district vho have enrolled in 
post-secondary educational institutions in the past three years? 
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r 25. Provide the tx>tal nuntoer of stucSents for each of the following categories: 



Number 
Birolle<3 



Special 

' Bd 



BSL 



Ch I 
Migrant 



Ch II 
Regular 



LEP 



LEP 



Native 
Spanish 



Native 
English 



Average Ehglish 
Proficiency 
(LAS) 
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T^PPRNDIX B 



A STUDY 

THE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGOAL LEARNING COMMUNITY; 
AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READING/WRITING/MATHEMATICS/COMPUTSR LITERACY 



PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of a study conducted by an independent 
evaluation .team to evaluate the effectiveness of the above-named Title VTI 
federally-funded project. All responses will be kept confidential and will 
appear in final evaluation reports only as soti totals of reduced data or 
information/ and no staff meinber/ community member/ or student will be 
identified by name in these reports. Your cooperation in completing t-his 
questionnaire is vitally necessary to make the results of this study 
conprehensive and accurate. . 
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THE SftN ELTZMIIO BTLrNGCM. ISfl?NING OCWMUNITy: 
AN AEPncmCN OF TECHNOIOGY TO BEADING/WRmNG/^lMHEMmcS/C^ IITERACZ 



^D^strTX±ions; Ihis qia^tionnaire is to be cxaaobleted by the Project manager or 
Pcoiect administrative assistant. If exact nunbers/figures are not available, 
provide an estimate and indicate that the nimioa: provided is an estimate. 
XSiless oUierwise specified, provide data for ttxa school year 1987-1988. 



1. Provide the total ntmber of project students for each category below by 
grade level: 



Grade 


NuniDer 
in Project 


lEP 


Non 
lEP 


Lew 

IDCCXSB 




Native 
English 


IAS Average 
English Proficiency 


Averag 
Age 



K 



- 1st 



2nd 



3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 



8th 



9th 
10th 
nth 
12th 



ERIC 
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2. Of the total number of students enrolled in the proiect f how many are also 
enrolled in other programs listed in the following categories: 

Special GiftecV English-as-a Qi I Qi I 

Grade Bducaticm Talented Second language Regular Migrant 



K 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 
12th 



TOTSL 



3. What is the least, the most, and the average length of time project students 
have participated in other programs listed below? 

Special Gifted/ Gh I Ch I 

Education TaJ.ented ISL Recgjlar Migrant 

Least 

Mbst 

Average 



4. Hew mar^ students "are enrolled in the project this school year? 



72 

5. Of the enrollment in the projec±, hw many are new to the project to school 
year 1987-88? 



6. Of the number of new enrollmencs in the project, how many students are newly 
arrived inmigrants from a foreign country? 



7. What is the average daily absentee rate in the project by grade level? 

Number Percentage Nuniber percentage 

K _ 7th 

1st 8th 

2rd ,_ 9th ■ 

3rd 10th 

4th nth 

5th 12th 

6th 



8. What is the drop out rate by grade level of students enrolled in the 
project ? (For the school year 1986-87) . 

Number Percentage Number Percentage 

K 7th 

1st 8th [ 

2nd 9th 

3rd 10th 

4th nth 

5th 12th 

6th 



ERIC 



74 



73 



9. What is the drc ^ out- rate by grade level of students enrolled in the 
project ? (For \iie school year 1987-88) . 



Nuntoer 



Percentage 



Nuntoer 



Percentage 



K 

1st 
2ixi 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 



7th 

8th 

9th 

10th. 

nth 

12th 



10. How many project students were not pranoted fcon one grade to the next 
• last year? 



K 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 



7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 
12th 



uc 



75 
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11. What is the number of proiect students by grade level v*io have exited the 
project to regular i^lish language classrocms for each of the past two 
academic years? 

1985-36 1986-87 

K 

1st _____ 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th ^ 

10th 

nth 

12th 



12. What is the nuniber of project students vAio have enrolled in post- 
secondary educational institutions in the past three years? 



76 



75 



13. Which academic subjects are tau^t in the project? (Place check-^tBrk 
under subject by grade level) . 

English Spanish Social 
Grade Lang/Arts Lang/Arts Math Science Geogr^y Studies* Histor 



K 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 



14. What is the typical method of prc/iding instructional services in the projec 

fcy grade level? (Check all that ^ly) . 

Grade Classroom lnstruction Lab Resource Rocm Tutoring 

K ■ 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th ■ ■ 

5th . 

6th 

7th . . 

8th 

9th • 

10th " '^^^^2 

nth 
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15. What is the total nurober of staff (by category) assigned to the project? 
Administrative Teachers Aides 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 



r/ 
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APPENDIX C 



A STUDY 
OF 

THE SAN ELI ZARIO BILINGUAL LEARNING COMMUUm; 
AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READING/WRITING/HATHEMATICS/CCMPOTLR LITERACY 



PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL (PAC) QUESTICMNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of a study conducted by an independent 
evaluation team to evaluate the effectiveness of the above-rnaraed Title VII 
federally-funded project. All responses will be kept confidential and will 
appear in final evaluation reports only as sura totals of reduced data or 
information/ and no staff merrber, community member/ or student will be 
identified by name in these reports. Your cooperation in completing this 
questionnaire is vitally necessary to make the results of this study 
comprehensive and accurate. 
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USE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGUAL LE3VRNING OCMMUNHY: 
AN AEELECATION OF TE!CHN0LDG5f TO READING/WRITlNG/^MHEli^ LITERACY 
Parent Advisory OcMncil fPACy Ouesticannarre 



Instructions: This questionnaire is to be ccnpleted by the president ancVor 
secretary of PAC. If exact information is not available, provide estimates 
and indicate that the information provided is an estimate. IWLess otherwise 
^jecified, provide data for the school year 1987-88. 



1. What is the total nurnber of menbers in PAC? 
Male Female Total 



2. Indicate the language ability of PAC members? How many speak: 
English only. Spanish only Both 



3. How many PAC members are school district enployees (teachers, aides, 

administrators, service) or involved in school related functions, such 
as school board, etc. 



4. How many members have children enrolled in the project? 



5. How often does PAC meet? 



ERIC 
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6* List the dates and major topics of roeetings held during the past 
twelve months: 



I^te 



Total Meinbers Present 



Topic 



Describe other activities PAC has been involved in during the past 
twelve months: (e.g./ fund-raising/ material resources provision/ 
school-related political" activities/ etc.) 



8. List the ways PAC coordinates/ represents/ provides information to the 
ccmmunity in general? (e.g./ newsletter/ report to school board/ hone 
visitations/ etc.) 



9. Describe the ways PAC influences school district policy: 



10. Describe the relationship between PAC and school district 
administration; (e#g#/ cooperative/ strained/ etc#) 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX D 
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A STUDY 
OF 

THE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGUftL LEARNING OOMMUNITY 
AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READING/WRITING/MATOEMATICS/COMPtl^ LITERACY 



PROJECT STAFF gJESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of a study conducted by an independent 
evaluation team to evaluate the effectiveness of the above-named Title VII 
federally-funded project/ All responses will be kept confidential and will 
appear in final evaluation reports only as sum totals of reduced data or 
informationf and no staff meirber> community member/ or student will be 
identified by name in these reports • Your cooperation in completing this 
questionnaire is vitally necessary to make the results of this study 
con5)rehensive and accurate • 



8,4 
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■IHE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGUAL LEARNING 00W4UNITY: 
AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READING/WRITINCS/MAIHEMATICS/OOMPOTER LITERACY 

Project Staff Questionnaire 

Inatructibna ; This questionnaire is to be conpleted by each member of the 
Project staff. If exact information is not available/ provide estimates and 
indicate that the information provided is an estimate. Unless otherwise 
specified,- provide data for the school year 1987-1988. 



1. Wiat project function/position do you hold (e.g./ administration/ 
coordinator/teacher/aide ) ? 



2. What is yoiar highest degree? 



3. What are your major and minor teachii^ areas? 



4. What state credentials or university certificates do you hold? 
(e.g./ ESL/ :^)eciU Ed, Early Childhood/ Administration/ etc.) 



5. In what academic year is your most recent college course or training? 



6. What academic preparation do you have in the field of bilingual/ 
bicultural education? 



List total amount of college credit hours 



Specify areas (e.g./ Language ArtS/ Math/ Science/ etc.) 



7. F2ow many years have you been instructing students? 
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8# How many years have you been instructing language-oiinority or limited 
English proficient (LEP) students? 



9# What languages do you know? (Indicate fliaency for each) 

1 = little ability 2 = average ability 3 = full fluency 



Speak 



Read 



Write 



Language- One 
Language Two 
Language Three 



The following questions are to be answered only by staff providing 
instruction to students* 



10* What grade (s) do you teach? 

K 1st 2nd 

5th 6th 7th 

10th . 11th 12th 



3rd 
8th 



4th 
9th 



11* Where do you hold/provide instruction? (e*g*/ mainstream classrooms/ 
resource room/ lab/ bilinguatl classrocra/ etc.) 



i2* What is the typical form of instnactional group used in your classroom? 
Whole group Staall group Tutorial 



13 • Which subjects are taught by you? 



ERLC 
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14. If any/ how rna>iy aides dp you- have in your classrocw? 



85 



15. What percentage of time are the aides in your classrocxn involved in: 
Instruction % Management % Tutorial % 

16. What percentage of the instructional materials (textS/ programs/ etc.) 
used in your classroom are in: 

Ehglish _^ % Spanish % 

17. What percent of instruction do ycu provide in: 
English % Spanish % 

18. For each acadenic subject listed below/ provide the amount of time you or 
your , aide spend in hours per week instructing: percentage of language 
type utilized: method of language user and whether Regular English or 
Simplified English is used: 

Alternating 

lijurs ■ or Regular or 



Subject per Week 


English 


Spanish Concurrent Simplified English 


Math 


% 


% 


Science 


% 


% 


Social Studies 


% 


% 


Hiistory 


% 


% 


Geography 


% 


% 


Readinq 


% 


% 


Writing 


% 


% 


Language Arts 


Jfe 


% 


Ethnic Heritaqe 


% 


% 


19.- How are students groupeu in your classroom? (Check all that apply) 

By age By grade level 

By language ability (e.g. / LEP/LAS category) 

By native langua<^e By mixed language/lanquage abi. --cies 



By acadanic/education attainment 

(e.g// 'based on standardized test scores) 



20, 
21- 



22. 



. 23- 
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What is the average daily number of students in your classroom? 



Of that nuTiber/ how many are: 

LEP Non-LEP 

How many students in your classroom have the following as their 
home language: 

Biglish ^-anish Other 

How many students in your classroom would you consider to be bilingual? 
Speaking Reading Writing Comprehending 



ERIC 



APPENDIX E 



A STUDY 
OF 

THE SAN ELI2ARI0 BILINGUAL LEARNING COIWUNITY: 
AN APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGY TO READING/WRITING/MATHEMATICS/COMPUTER LITERACY 



Evaluator Observation Survey Questionnaire 



Tliis questionnaire is part of a study conducted by an independent 
evaluation team to evaluate- the effectiveness of the above-named Title VII 
federaliyr-funded project* All responses will be kept confidential and will 
appear in final evaluation reports only as sum totals of reduced date, or 
information, and no staff roeitber, community member, or student will be 
identified by name in these reports. Your cooperation in completing this 
qiaestionnaire is vitally necessary to make the results of this study 
comprehensive and accurate. 
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THE SAN ELIZARIO BILINGUAIi LEARNING COM^IWITY: 

AN APPLICATION OF TBCHNOLOCT TO READING/WRITINCS/MAraEMATICS/OOMPOTER LITERACY 

Evaluator Observation Survey 

instructions: This , survey is to be coopleted by Hoject evaluators with 
■information obtained during on-site observations. 



. . „ Grade Level (s) 

Teacher's Name: . 

.Last First 

Students' Age Levels Student language Ability 

Qatc:: Observed: Fran 1° — 



1 Subiect(s) of instruction: . _^ — _ — , ■ 

J.. suDje^uvo, — (Mathf Science f Reading, ecc; 

2. Place of instruction: -rr— r 

^- (Classroom, lab, resource room, etc.) 

3. Number of students receiving instruction: — 



4. Type of grouping (Circle all that apply and percentage of tiine 
utilized): 

Large group % Snail group % . Individualized % 



5. Nature of instruction: 



."(Instructional, testing, introduction, etc.) 

6. Aide available? (Circle one) Yes 

7. Language used ti^ instructor during instruction. (Indicate percentage of 
time each used): 

Engli?3h % . %)anish % Mix ^ 

8. Type- of program/software utilized. (Check all that apply): 
Conitiercially prepared ._ Locally prejared Other 

9. Methodology of pr-^raiVsoftware: ^^^^^^^.^^^^^ tutorial, etc.) 
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10. Language utilized in progranv/software* (Qieck all that apply): 

Ehglish Spanish 

11* Approximate student time on computer during observation: 

minutes 

12« Language used between students during lesson. (Indicate percentage of 
time each used): 



English 



% ^nish 



% Mix 



% 



13* Problems encountered (Teacher/ student) — ^Describe 



14* Q^ical methodology of language use by instructor* (Check all that 
apply): 

Concurrent Alternating ^ . Translation 

15. Subject matter of textbook(s) utilized: 

16* Langioage of textbook(s)« * (Check all that apply): 

E5ngli5h' Spanish 

17. Approximate time student engaged in specific tasks (e«g«/ workbook/ self- 
study/ peer-tutor/ etc*) other than on computer or general instruction* 
Describe activity and percentage of time engaged: 

^% ' % 

% , % 

% 

18 • Percentage of time aide spends in: 

; Instruction % Management ^% Tutoring % 

19* - Language use by aide* Indicate percentage of time each language is used: 

-Ehglish. % Spanish ^% 
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20. Typical instructional methodology (teacher and/or aide) utili7ed. 
Indicate percentage of time each utilized: 



21. 



Whole group iecture/deroonstration 
Directing sroall groups 
Discussion activities 
"Drilling" techniques 
Directing/tutoring individual students 
Peer instruction/ tutoring 



% 



% 



How often are home culture materials/ concepts/ etc. utilized in the 
classroom? {Circle one): 



Never 



Sometimes 



Often 



Always 



22. Describe the general use of language in other than instructional areas 
i.e./ hallvays/ lunchroom/ playground/ etc.) 



Indicate percentage of time utilized 

English 

Teacher - * Teacher ^% 

Teacher -** Sti>3ent % 

Student - * Tfeacher % 

Student Stident % 



Spanish 



% 



% 



Mix 



Jk 
% 



23. NOTES: 



EMc ' 93 
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APPENDIX F 
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FIRST VEBIGD 

COtSBOTESR FUNDAHENiaUS OF MAXH TEBCSER: 



LONG RANGE QOMSi 



10 mms TBB SIOCGNIS UP TO BIGH SCHOOL 
lEVEL miH OQMCEPES AIS) TO SREEARE TBEK R» 
HIGHER I£VEL MKIH COURSES. CTMCEPTS TO 
mCLDDE; TBE USE OF THE OGMEUIER AS A 

CBicuianNS tool, various aepucgation 

H«3G«AMS FOR USE IN GAICUZATING, AEDITIC31I, 
SUBIRACZICN, DIVISION, MUIOTimcSViriON' ITCEH 
WHOLE NUMBERS. MAIH OPERAnONS JHim 
FRACTIONS, WORD IRQBUM3 REIAXED TO USE IN 
EVERmMT LIFE AND BUSINESS. BASIC ALGEBRAIC 
OONCEFES AND COMPUTER PBOGRAMHINS IN APEI£ 
BASIC. 



DAILY AcnvmEs; 



09/01/87 >09/ll/87 

PRETEST; 

PREVIEff I£CTURE: 



BASIC MA!m OPERAnOKS HUH NHOLE NUMBERS * 
ACD/SUB/MULT/DIV WTEH WBOLE NUMBERS * 
BASIC MATH CONCEPTS IN ADD/^/MUUF/DIV * 
BRIEF HI8T0RX CN DEVELOPMEHT OF NUMBERS * 
WKmt INDIAN CAICaiftnNS CONCEPTS * MA3H AS 
A LANGUAGE OF LOGSC AND NUMBER EXPRESSION * 
AFPLIGATIGNS EXERCISES ON ADD/SUB 
OPERATIGNS WUH liBOLE NUMBERS * DIV/MUUT 
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EVBLOkriCN: 

09/i4/87 >09/25/87 

HtEVZEiriECTDBE: 



OIERmOHB HUH HBOLE MOMBEBS * ADD/SDB/ 

mnur/DDr ogmceets as apelzed to svERmMr and 

BOSINBSS/EIAMNINS OCNSQMER FZHAMCES/GBOGS 
SASr. * NET I!AY/IIARraXSE mVENIOORIES/BmiMS 
FROM A CMALOG, ETC. * 
QDESnCHB AID DZSCDSSION 
QDI2 

SRQBUM SQLVIN8 AEFLEGAnONS Ifm OCMFlTi^RS* 
USB OF IBB pQMPOIER AS A liQRD ERXESSOR K3R 
WfBD EROBLDB AMD GALCOIATIIIS OFTIOMS * 
USE OF TBE COHPfJTER IVTIH SBOGRBM HXE 
AEEUGATIONB * 

EX R R C T SES ' AED/SDB/SOB/MDIflyDIV HBOIS MUKBERS 
IVm IBE mSRD PRXEBSOR * HR06RAHHINS IflTB 
BASIC OGNCSETS ^ IMMEDXKEE MXB * PROGRAM 
mOE * 

QUESnOMB AND ANSWERS 
QUIZ 



05/28/87 ^>10/09/87 



I£CTDRE £REVZEir: 



AEELZCATIGN: 



MOIinPLIGKnON OEERAnONS ^TTIH WBOIZ NUMBERS 
1W3RD HCBUEMS. 

UNDERSraNDDB THE USE OF lANSUAGE IN 
MAilBESfiKnGAL rSOBUaffl (OONEEXT CLDES) 
TERHZNOLOG^r * AND Utlt ' lNlTlG NS * 
EXERCISES/ ORDERING BY MAIL, TEUIBEPNE 



ERJ.C 



86 
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BEvnnr: 

FIRST SIX WEEKS ES^: 



lERIQD. 10/12/87- 



LBCTDKE EREVIER: 



AEPLIC3^GN: 



REVIEf7: 
EVACaAnON: 



MBSSBGE UNITS, CRSEOEB/CMa OOtKEPIS. 
QD12 

OGfVERS SBMEI£S OF MOST IMEORinNT 1!A!IH 
OOMCEFTS UEARNED IN THE SIX WEEK 
>io/23/87 mra OSERATKNB WTIH IE'^CENT, dgcihais, 
KKACriGMS, ND/soB/Mnur/Drr. 

UNCERSISNDINB THE OQMCEET OF MRIH OFERBnONS 
WITB I£SS TERN A WBOIE NUMBER * TERMDDIOGY, 
PERCENT OF A 1B0UB ITS EXE9RESSI0N IN EBC3MAL 
AND TBlCnCKKL TERK * OONVERSIGN TECHNIQOES 
FRQtf ONE EXPRESSION TO THE 03BER iX3R 
CKLCUIATING EURFOSES * THE USE OF IHESE 
OOMCEPES IN EVERXDA7 UFE AND BUSINESS * 
EXERCISES MaiH OSERATIOMS WITH PERCENT * 
DECIMALS, AND nOCTIGMS * BUnNG FROH A 
(XTNOG * SHOPPING * MEASURES LINER AND 
VOLUME * COOKING RBCUGS, ETC. * INVERSION * 
CANCELLINS AND THE MAKINS OF A WHOLE NUMBER 
WHEN THE DENQMINBTQR AND NUMER2Q!0R ARE 2UEJKE 
* 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QUIZ 



10/26/87 >ll/06/87 

PREVIEW UiCTURE: 



MAIIH OPERATIONS WITH GRIMHS 

READING GRAIHS * TYEINS OF GRAPHS * EXAMPI£S 



ERLC 
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REVIEfr: 



EVAiflKnati: 



(POPDiAnoN) * srqoocugn etc. * makins 

GSMBB * JSMJUS GRMfflS GN GOMEUIERS * 

TiXRRCTaEs CNcaixmis vovaixnati gbcxhe wns. 

A GSAEH * CAR OOGIS * MII£S PER GALLON * 
HULUUTION STATISTICS * UNANOB STATISTICS * 
SAI£S STATISTIC * TIHE LINE STATISTICS * 

ssnnsncNi data mpcsRisaiF for rttdre 

PIANHINS AMD PREDICTIONS * QDESTIOMS AND 

DISCDSSICN 

QOIZ 



11/09/87 >ll/20/87 



EREVIEff LECTOBE: 



APPLICATIONS: 



FACTIONAL OONCEFTS Wi'IH WDRD ERDBIEMS 
HATS OPERATIONS IN EVERYDAY LIVING AND 
BOSINESS THAT 1SK£ HEQjJIBE- CALCDIATZCNS WTIE 
I£SS THAN A WBOI£ NUMBER * 
EXERCISES JHim TRAIN, BUS AND AIRPLANE 
SCHEDOLES * PAJQROLL TIME CARDS * COOKING 
RECIPES * COSTQHARY HEIASURES MHTE FRACTIONS 
IN CGNSTRDCnON * CAREST MEASURES * ROOM 
MEASUREHEtnS ETC. * 
QOESnONS AND ANSWERS 

QDiz 



REVIEW: 
EVALDATION: 

SECOND SIX WEEKS TEST TO COVER MDST IMPORTANT EXAMPUS OP CONCEPTS COVERED 

mnsm this period. 



ERIC 



88 



n/ZZ/VJ >12/04/87 

HtEVIEfr lECIDHE: 



SPPLiCAitiaN: 



BEVZEV: 
ETRLDATiaN: 



DEX311AL8 AND IX9CIMAL SIACES. 
IMR3REANCE OF TBB EECDAL iX}R ID ENTUb Y DC 
IBE TRDE VAIIIB OF A NDMEER * ESEECIALLY WHEN 
HOMEY IS DOE OR ORED * THE ALIGMHENT OF 
EBCZHAIS IN DnTERENT MRTB OSERBHONS 

(AixysoB/MDiayDiv) * the k3rers or the SiaCE 

TnKLDES OF THE NUMBERS TO THE RIGHT OR THE 

I£FT OF THE DECIMAL PIACE * 

WSmNS CHECKS * BUDGETS * CSICDIATINS 

FINANCIAL HK)BZ£MS iUULrSI BUIS, 

GROCERIES, CLOTHING ) * OQMSARISCN SB0FPIN6* 

QOESfnCXB AND ANSRERS 

QUIZ 



12/04/87- 



->12/18/87 



EREVIER LECTDBE: 



INi'UJlXXJfriON TO BASIC ALSEBRA* 
£HE-AL(SSRAIC OONCEETS ORDER OF OPERAnONS * 
ALEHA CHARACTER AS REERESENEAnONS OF VALOES 
KNCHN AS VARIABIES * VALDES DESIGNATED TO 
NUMBERS GIVEN IN ORDER TO OQMPLBTE THE 
OEERATIGN * OONSISNrS AS HELEERS TO FIND THE 
ANSRER TO 1K3RE OOUPIEi CALCDXAnONS * TIME 
(SEOXIDS IN MINDIE, MINITEES IN BOURS, HOURS 
IN DAYS IN YEKR, WEEKS, MONIHS, ETC.) 

S£EED (STEED OF SOUND, STEED OF LIGHT ) 
TERIMETTER, AREA, VOLUME (PI, ROOTS, SQ, 
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ASBLICKnON: 



BEVIEW: 



BOOTS) ETC. 

DISCDSSICXI ON LOGIC AMD SdEHTIFIC KCBUH 
SOLVINS (UNCERSXiapiNS, SEARCHING, EEVISINS 
AMD.REVIEfV) BOir TTTTB OQMCEPCS HELP BUIUD 
GOGO CBBBSCIER XND lESEESSHIP * ^ii^FPd SE S CN 
UNITS OF I£NGIH <lfEIRIC) DISTANCE, 
EERIMEIERS (SQUARES, REC!raNSI£S, 
SARALE£LOGSAMS, a!KIANGI£S, AND HBAEEZOIDS) * 
NIEA CALCOIATION OXlCEFrS TO BE INCLUDED * 
QQESTIGNS AND AN5RERS 



12/19/87 >01/03/88 



CERisiHAS vsamafs. 



01/04/88 >01/15/88 



EREVIEfr lECTDRE: 



AFELICSVnON: 



OONnNDATIGN OF FKLL VEKLCD lAST IfiO 19EEKS * 
REVIEfr CCMEOTER MAIH OFERAnONS, BASIC 
HOGRAMMING. 

SYSTEMS OGHMANDS * RESEEtTED 1K3RDS * BASIC 
STAZEQIEtnS * BASIC (BEGINNERS ALEr>H)RIOSE 
SUffiOUC INSTRDCnON CODE) SYSTEMS SQETRARE 
* APSLICAnON SQET13ARE * I21M£a}IATE ICDE AND 
PROGRAM }XXB AFELICATiaNS * 
WRITE AND GALCUIATE WUH PROGRAMS IN THE 
IMMEDIATE 1X3DB AND PROGRAM M3D5I * PROGRAMS 
FROH TEXT * PROGRAMS FROM TEACHERS RESOURCE 



ERIC 



100. 



99 



BEViEtr: onEsnoNB and ansrers 

EVALOAinaN: quiz 

FINAL SIX WEEKS EKRM TO C30VER MOST IMEORISaiT o aOiPi 'S ZNCSUDDED WTTHTN THE 
SIX WKEKS VEBIOD. 

01/18/88 >01/29/88 *** STOEENTS IN GRDDPS, GKXJP A STDDEMTS WHD 

HAVEN*T HAD FQH AMD GRDDP B STDDEMTS THAT 
ARE OQMTIMDINS THE SECXXID HART OF OQMEOTER 
FOM. 

« 

Basic MATH GPESKnXXS KbVJJjW iX3R BOIH GROUPS 



yUhNUM lECTOSE: 

GROUP A 
APPLECSVnON: 



GEtOUP B 

EREVXEWr lejctore: 
APPLrcanoNS: 



M&IH OPERAFIGMS IVTIH VBDIE MIMBERS * AEO/SUB 
/MULT/DIV. 

HAKISX3 GBANGE *- INVENTORIES * BUYING 
AmXSCBHiES UTEH DIFEERENT options * BUYING 
A H3USE * BUYING PROPERTY * COMPARISON 
SHOPPING, ETC. 

ADVANCED MATH OPERAHONS ON PERIMETER AND 
AREA. 

CONCEPTS IN MBAiSURING ANGLES * DIRECTION * 
MAP READING * MATH * USE OF PROTRACTOR * 
CIRCULAR CGHEASS * DIRECTCQNAL COMPASS * 
SUmVAL DIRECTIONAL CONCEPTS * CONCEPTS IN 
MEASURING PROPERTY BOUNDARIES * CITIES, 
COUNTIES, S1STES, AND NIVXiaNS ETC. * 
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OQMCEFTS OF GRIDS lATITDEE £ND L0M6ITODE * 
OGMCEET OF TRUE HORSE, MAGMETIC 1X3B3H, GRID 
1X3RIH * THE CCfUVillK AS A KAVIGATiaNAL TOOL 

BEVIER: QOBSTIONS AND ANSWERS 

EVALDAnON: QUIZ 



02/01/88 >02/05/88 



GROUP A 

EREVIEW LCC7WB: 



APPLICATION: 



GROUP B 

PREVILV LECTURE: 



BASIC MAXB 0EERAIORS/AL8EBRAIC Em^ESSIONS 
AND ORIEinSVnON. 

SUBSTRUCTION OR MINUS CONCEPTS AS RELATED TO 
EVERXDAY LIVINS AMD BUSINESS * THE ZERO 
CONCEPT * HAVE AND DON>T HAVE * SCAI£ OF 
ZERO AMD PLUS OR ZERO AMD MINUS * MBG&TIVE 
AMD POSITIVE NUMBERS * SYMBOL FOR ZERO A 
MAXUI INDIAN CONCEPT * OOHEOTER CONCEPIS 

must MEGAnvE and positive numbers * 

EXFiRCISES mm EAY ROLL, LOAMS, INTEREST, 
BANKINS, CHECKING ACCOUNTS, TIME ZONES, 
METER READINGS * 

AS PER GROUP A LECTURE ON BASIC MATH 

oEERAncNs mm emehasis on preparation for 

HIGBER MATH FOR HIQIER LEVEL MATH COURSES * 

DISCUSSION ON mm operations with 

DIRECTIONS * ANGLES * TYPES OF ANGLES 
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SPPLICIVnON: 



EXTRA CDRRZCDIAR; 



(AOTEE, SIGBT, QBTDSE) , MAP READINS * OROUND 
MAVZGainGK (DRY & NEGRI) WITB A OOtlEMa * 
ORIENiaTIGN was. MBN MACE IMSIRDMENIS AMD 
NKTORAL ENVinOKHENIAL SIGNS * 
KX E R C I S E 8 Wnai OF NHSIFS * MEASUKQIS 

ANSUBS * 180 EEXSEE OQNCEFIS (HALF CIRCI£) , 
360 TSEGREE GCNCEFIS (FULL CIBCZ£) * MA!IH 
OCNCESTS WITH FULL CIRCI£ * KDftD, GEOGRAPHY 
AND TOKXSmHIC MAP GQNCEFIS * 
PBACnCAL APPLICATION (0DIDCX3RS) IN XtEADIMG 
ENVmONHENIAL DIBECnONAL SIGNS * BASIC 
DIPECnONAL OQNCEPrS WTIH A lENSETIC COSBRSS 
* 

QIOESnONS AMD AMSRERS 
CDIZ 



02/08/88 >Q2/12/88 

G»3UP A 

PREVIEW lECTOREi 



APPLicainaN: 



RDTJMDINS AND ESTIM7m:QM/ADV2VNCED PERIMETER * 
AREA * VOLQME GC3NCEPTS. 

ROONDIMG AND ESnMATION VISllAL ESTIMAnON * 
USE OF TOOLS (RULERS, YARD STICRS, MEASURING 
TAPES, ETC.) * USE OF OQMFUTER FOR 
CALCUIATINS DISIS^MCE * HEIGHT * DEPIH ETC. * 
EXERCISES ESnHATINS DISIPMCES BY EYE 
(OUTSIDE) DOCUMENT ON PAPER * MEASURING 
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*ESnMa!EDIS AND ROGNDINS GET UliEyEN NDMB^ 
* WBOLE MOMBERS AND FRACnOMB .* 
EXTRA CDBRICOIAR: DRAW A MAP OF SAN ELIZARIO IN REIATIGNSHIP 

TO VXJ HOME AND SCSX VHIGHLIGRr THE EAIH 
YOU TRAVEL TO AMD FROM SCHOOL 
EVERXDAS/ORIENIAIE YODR MMP WITH NORTH AT 
THE TOP. 

GROUP B 

EREVIEir lECTDRE: ADVANCED ALGEBRA GPERJOTIONS IN PERIMETEER, 

AREA, VOLUME Uim SQUARES, RBCTAIISIES, 
TRIANGLES, CTRCrfS AND CYLINDERS, OONCEPr OF 
VARIABLES, VALUES, OQNSaSNTS, PI, POHERS OF 
A NUMBER, ROOTS, EQUPSE ROOTS, DIAMETER, 
R2^IUS AND CIRCUHFERENCE. 

APELICaTION: EXERCISES mm MMH OPERAnONS DEALINS WITH 

CALCUIATIN6 PERIMETER, AREA, VOLUME AND 
CIRCUMFERENCE. 

REVIERr: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

EVALUATION: QUIZ 
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02/15/88 >02/19/88 

OOKPUIER UTEBNJH 
IONS KOXIS GQAIfi; 



OOtSSUIER LITER2VCY 

09/01/87 >09/ll/87 

EBEVIEW lECIOBE: 



RUVIL'W: 



SEOQMD PERIOD 

TO EMmnaazE with cx)mpdter tbchndidgy 

CXSNCEPIS, THEIR REIATiaNSHrP TORARD THEIR 
DAILY LIVES AND ENVXRONHEOT AND TO EXPOSE 
THEM TO CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AVhIIABIE 
WITHIN THE REAIM OP CXWPDTER TECHNDLOGY. 

TEACHER: 

PROBLEM SOLVING EEEORE OOMPUTERS 
C3VRI00N CHARACTER TOOL FROM HANDS TO 
ElfCERONIC MDDES * BRIEF DISCUSSION ON 
FUTURISTIC DEVELOPHENTS *NANO, PICO 
CIRCUITRY AND EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF 
OCMPOTER TECHNOLOGY * EXPERIMEMEATION WITH 
CUI/rURING BIOLOGICAL OOMPQNENTS *ARnPICIAL 
NEURONS) FOR USE AS CHIPS. 

DO ALL LESSONS IN CHAPTER WITH INDIVIDUAL OR 
CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS AS PROBLEMS ARISE. 
DO CHAPTER REVIEW, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
QOTZ 



09/14/87 >09/25/87 

PREVIEW lECTURE: 



OCXIPUTERS EVERYWHERE. 

OaiPUTERS AROUND US THEIR USE, OBVIOUS AND 



ERLC 
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ASELIGAZnaN: 



EXERJk CORRICOIAR: 



EEVIEff; 



NON-OBVIODS OONEOTERS (HOHE ASELDOXXS, 
CLOCRB, OURS, ETC.) * GGHINS ZNID (XXmcS ' 
Wrra OBVZODS and MOIHSBVIODS OOMEiniERS. 
BEAD GSAFEER I IN TEXT, DO ML UESSCMS IN 
CHAKEER* 

HAVE STUDENTS MAKE A LEST OP AT LEAST 5 
OBVIODS AND NQM-OBVIOUS OOMPDTERS Wi'lUL W THE 
SCaOOL OR CQMMDNITY * D7SCDSS IN OASS * 
HAVE STDDENTS ESOJECT INID THE FOTDRE AND 
DESCRIBE A 8CBX)L OF THE RTTDRE AND IF IHEY 
WXID LZKE TO BE A STUDENT THERE* 
DISCUSS FDTURE USE OP OOMPUTES IN REIATIQN 
TO DAILY UVINS AND BUSINESS * QUESTIQNS AND 
ANSRERS* 

QOIZ, CN CXUFDTER UTERACY, H2VNDS ON 
COKBUIER, 



09/28/87 >10/09/87 

SREVIEff ISECSUBEi 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF C3QMF17IERS. 
THE CasnHQ OF THE MODERN CCMFUTER, NOT UN 
OVERNIGHT INVENTION, FACED WITH NEWER ma 
MORE OCMFIEZ PRaBIfKS * HOf? C REA l 'lVJd rSOFLE 
DREW UPON THETR KNOWI£DGE OF EARLIER IDE2\S 
AND NEW SCTRWi'IFIC DEVEIOPMEinS TO INVENT 
NEW SOLDTIONS FOR SOLVING THE OOHBIES. 
PROBLEMS OF TODAY FASTER AND MORE AOCDRRTELY 
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V 



105 

* BIGGER CESONDS BBOOGHI CSI BY 3BE 

znxjsisiAL bevoldhgk first, secxxid, third, 

FGUKISi GCNERanON CXJHtVllKS * TBE QOEST FOR 
ARTIFICIAL INIEIUGENCE * 

AFELIGanON: READ GHAFEER 3 * DO ALL IfSSONB IN OSE 

GBAPIER * STDDENI8 TO HAVE ACCESS TO TBE 
INNER OCMPONEKTS OF OGMEtTIERS TBOtl FIRST 
GEMERmON TO iOORZS GENERmON, EXMIEX£: 
VfiCDDM TDBE, TRAMBISTCSR, 151 CHIP AND VLSI 
CHIP FOR HAKDLINS, OBSERVATICa} AND STODY * 

REVIEW: QDESnOMS AND AM5RERS 

EVALOATION: QUIZ 

10/12/87 ^>10/23/87 HRRD^aRE/SOFneRRE 

PREVIEW LBCTDRE: OCMKJTER HARDRRRE, ODTER MAIN PARTS (4) , 

KEYBOARD, MDNITOR (CBS) CATaSDE RAY TDBE, 
DISK D»IVE, STORAGE, THE FDNCnCtd OF EACH 
PART, INPUT, ODTPOT OR BOTH I/O DEVICES * 
CENTRAL PROCESSING UNIT (cpu) AND ITS 
OOMPONEMTS, INPOT, PROCESSINS, OOTPOT, 
ARTIEMmC LOGIC UNIT (ALU) , OOMPHZR * 
SOPTRARE, DISICSTTES, REEL TAPE CASSEITE 
TAPE, PARIS OF A DISKETTE, PAPER JACKET FOR 
PROTECTION, PIASnC COVER AND HAGMETIC DISK 

* DISK HANDLING, ' INITIALIZATiaN OR 
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FORMKmNS A DISK * 
AEPLZCKnON: STDEQOT TO BE SBORH INBIEE OP AN APEIE IIE 

COHmnS. AM) 8B3IIN ilHEDE ALL THE KSJS 
BEVIER: QGESncm M3) '^GREBS 

EVALDATION: QDIZ 
10/26/87 >ll/06/87 8C21WVRB 

PREVIEW lECTDRE: THE DTORiaNCF. (30? SCDCETHMIE TO IHE OOMPDIER 

SKSTBi, TUB Sy^iEM IS »>I0IHI1IS WnH3DT IT, 
SOFIKARE HOVIDES lOR INBTT JTICN, 
AFPLICATIOM FOR SBEdFlC TRSFS AND SYSTEMS 
UnZJTIES FOR BETTER OGMTROL AND GENEI^ 

oa^SKS 8 rnro categxsries cxe* aarwiKBE 

AEPLIC3^0N AND SYSTEMS UnLITIES TBEIR 
FONCTICN AND C&EABILETIES * 

APELIC2ffiICN: HEW) CHMTER S. DO AIL IESSC3NS IN THE 

CHAPTER. STDCCNi'3 TO HAVE ACCESS TO SEVEBT^ 
TYPES OF SOFTWARE B lEARN BJW TO MANIPOIATE 
THEM AND I£A]RN -.^ CAPABILITIES OF EACH, 
i'XAMPIES: APPLICATION, SYSTEMS, SIMDIAIION, 
ANHanGN AND GRAPHICS. 

REVIEff: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

£:VALQM1QN: QDIZ 

11/C9/87 >l.V20/87 WORD PROCESSING 

PREVIEW IECTDRE: ' INTRMXKTION OF WORD PROCESSORS, APPLE 
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xppLLCxnati: 

REVIEW: 
EVALOATION: 

11/23/87 >lV04/87 

PKEVJLEW lECTDRE: 



lUPELICSVTIQN: 



SCNBOIST, BBMK5IBEET WRITER, USE OF 
KQRD SRXESSOR FOR WRUINS 0IERATIGN3 AND 
OmJIAZIMS * 0ISCDS8 OOMCEFT OF IBE ITORD 
HOCESSOR AS AN ElfiCIRClIIC WRTTINS TOOL TBKI 
TDRHB THE OGMEOIER INIO JOf EIECIDOMIC 
TXTERRHER * OCMEARE THE OOUEfJTER WITH TSS 
TYEERRTEER * 

DO ALL ABSIGNMEKPS Wm OGMICTER USIMS WORD 
EROCESSCR (BBNKSIREET WRITER) * READ CBAFEER 
6 * DO ALL lESSGNS WmiN THE CHAPTER * 
QDESTICNB AND ANSWERS 
QDIZ 

oonhmde word srocessins * nmRODOcnoN to. 

Dm base tools and OPERAnCNS 
ORGANIZmCM OF INFORMATION BEFORE CCME13TERS 
* EXAMEUB THE U.S. CENSUS—TOOK TEN YEKRS OR 
K3RE EVENTDALLY TO FINISH IT. SOMETIMES IT 
HaD> TO BE TAKEN WHII£ THE LAST OOnNT WAS 
STILL TAKING PIACE * HERMAN a3LI£RITH*S 
INVENnCN OF ENXAC/ THE FIRST TRUE OCMEOTE 
SAVED OHE DAY * TODAY'S INFORMATION 
GATHERING AND ORGANIZATION ARE AOOOMFLISHED 
IN MINUTES OF A FEW BOORS. 

READ CHAPTER 7, WRITE 5 PAGE ESSAY USING THE 
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REVIEfr: 



EVZVLOATICN: 



WDJJUtG OGGNCEFTS AS dTTUNED IN THE TEXT, 
PRE-WRITING, OUTLINING, DKRPT, PINAL 
OCMPCSITION * WRinNS THO TSOA. BASES, OfNB 
XJIST OF laiERQSNCY WONE NUMBERS, AKOHHER OF 
"FBEfSSaEtriLX GALE£D NUMBERS OR CHRISDIAS LIST 
TO BE ORGANIZED IN ALEHABETIC ORDER *■ DO ALL 
LESSON IN TBE CSAFEER * 

DISCUSSICN ON THE DIFFERENCES OF WSBD 
PROCESSING AMD DAm BASES * fiORD IBOCESSIN&- 
-nRTEINS TEXT * DATA BASE—ORG&NIZHriON OF 
INFORManON TO CRE2VTE FII£S * (^JESI^ONS 2^ 
ANSWERS * 
QUIZ 



12/07/87- 



->12/18/87 



BREVIEW I£CrURE: 



AFPLICAnON: 

REvm: 



SPREADSHEET TOOI£ 

CALCULATING BEFORE OOMFUTERS, BIAISE EZ^SCAL 
THE MATHEMATICIAN KBO DEVELOPED THE FIRST 
MECHANICAL TABUIATING TOOLS * DISCUSS AND 
COMEARE THE DECIMAL SYSTEM AND THE BINARY 
SYSTEM USED IN OGMEUTERS. WHY USED IN 
OOMtVrERS? * DISCUSS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A WORK PROCESSOR, DATA BASE AND A 
SPREADSHEET? TCX>L. 

.{EAD CHAPTER 8, DO ALL LESSON IN CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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QDIZ 



12/19/87- 
01/04/88- 



->01/03/88 
->01/15/88 



SFELICaTIGN: 



CHRISTMAS VACATIONS 
GHAIHIGS AN3 OCHMDNICATIONB TOOL 
DISC0S8 THE OONCEET OF AZZi OEHER OQHECIER 
T0OI8 niflCPSBTO SO EAR AS EEOB ESEEMBIOMS 
OF TCOIS 1BAT ERGDAXED OGHEUIUKS, SHROOOCE 
THE Tiro lATEST SETS OF OOHEUIER TOOL IVHICH 
ARB TRDE HCDOCT S CP THE TREKTmrH-GEKTORZ 
TECSNOLOGnr CUltUIER GRAEHIGS THE RESDZil OF 
OCMBmiNS VIEGO AND COSEfJIER TECSNOLOGIES 
A^ OGMEOTER OCMMONICATIOMS A BLEND OF 
TEIZraONE AND OGMEITEER TECSNDLOGIES. * THE 
USE OF GSQUEBICS AND OGHMDNIGATiaNS TO SOLVE 
HOBZBIS * 

READ CHAFEER 9, DO ALL I£SSGN3 IN HHE 
CHASTER. STODEKTS TO IKEEKACT WITH A 
GRAIBIGS EROGRAH AND lEARN TO USE IT * 
OQHMDNICSVnGNS EROGSAMS ARE N3T AVAHABIE AS 
SCHOOL DOE& mr HAVE ON HAND AT THIS TIME, 
THEY WILL BE DISCUSSED IN FULL. 
QDESnCNS AND ANSRERS 
QDIZ 



REVIEW: 
EVALDATIGN: 

FINAL SIX WEEKS EXAM TO INCLDDE KLL OUNCaiPI'S QJ V ij KE U IN TEJCT TO THxa 
POINT. 
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02/18/88 >01/22/88 CIASS SHiIT IN TSD GKODPS VB/ A iX3R 

BEGINNERS/ B POR SECX3ND CART STODENIS. 
OOHPOTERS ARE EVERYRHEKE 

GRP A MD6T BIG BOSINBSS AND GOVERIVIENT OEERAITIQNS 

EREVIEV lECIDRE ARE CCHEOTERIZED * SMALL BUSINESSES ARE AI£0 

BENEETnNS TPCH OOHPDTERS IN TERMS OF SPEED/ 
AOCDRACY AND EFFICIENCY * HOMES ARE THE lAST 
FROMTIEU IN SALES/ BOT EVERXDASf MORE WD 
MORE PRIVATE HOMES ARE BE0GHIN6 OOMPDTERIZED. 
WD ADTGHATED * DR. KEMENNY/ ONE OF 1SE 
DEVELOPERS OF BASIC THE MOST COMMON OGMPOTER 
lANGUAGE IN USE TCmX PREDICIS THAT IN 5 
YEARS !IBE PERSON 19H0 CANNOT USE OCMPDTERS 
THEN inili BE JUST A lOCRANT AS A PERSON WHO 
CANNOT READ TODAY * 

APPLICATION; READ CHAPTER 1/ DO ALL lESSONS IN THE 

CHAPTER 

OOMPDTER TOOLS IN SOdETY 

GRP B 

PREVIEW lECTURE: THE FOUR MAIN COMPUTER TOOLS IN SOCIETY 

TODAY * WORD PROCESSORS/ DATA BASES/ 
SPREADSHEETS/ AND GRAPHICS, AS APPLIED TO 
MODERN EVERYEAY LIVING AND BUSINESS IN 
KEEPING AMERICA STRONG AND AHEAD IN 
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TECHNOLOGY SO TBKS VIE KKI KEEP THE AMERICAN 
DREAM AND OOMTIMDE TO SECURE THEM FOR FDTDRE 
GENERAnONS. 

ASELZGATIGNS: READ CHAFEER 10, DO ALL lESSQNS IN THE 

CHAPEER. 

KLVUiW: USE OF THE WORD PROCESSOR FOR WRITINS AND 

CALC0IATIN6 * USE OF SEREAE6HEET TOOL * USE 
AND DEVELOPING DA!n\ BASES * USE GRAEHIC 
TOOLS * 

EVALOATIGN: QUIZ 

01/25/88 >01/29/88 PROBLEM SOLVING BEFORE OOMPOTERS 

GRP A 

PREVIEW MJCTDRE: BRIEF HISTORY ON DEVELOmEMT OF OOMPOTERS 

FRCM COUNTING ON HANDS TO OUR PRESENT DAY 
ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY * TOOLS FRCM ABACUS TO 
COMPUTERS * IMPORTANT FIGURES THAT 
CONERIBOTED TO DEVELOEMENT OF OCMEOTER 
TECHNOLOGY * CHARIES BABBAGE ANALYTICAL 
ENGINE * HERMAN HOLLERITH ENIAC COMPUTER ETC 

APPLEGAZIQN: READ CHAPTER 2, DO ALL LESSONS IN CHAPTER. 

GRP B CGNTINUE WDRK ON CHAPTER 10 COMPUTER TOOLS 

IN SOdETY *EXrRA TIME ALLOdTED DUE TO OTHER 
EXTRA CURRICULAR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, 
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BEViEir: 
EVMxnrioii: 



QUESTIONS JVND ANBRERS 
QDI2 



02/01/88 >02/05/88 BRIEP HISIOBY OF OUMWmM 

GSP A 

Jtiusvjjsw LEiCTDRE; HISIX3RIC CXXJNTINS O UMUliPl ' S * BSMD6 BROBABIE 

SCXJRCE FOR CJOR CnSTGMARir ISCIMAL SY^^ 
CXXimNG * USE OF THE HANDS ICR CALCDZAIINS, 
MOUnsmMG EY 9, AEOINS AND SOBTRACTINS 
CSNCEFTS * MODERN DASf HAND (^OCOIATINS 
TECSNI(PBS * CEISEN BGB A RSREBN OOMCEPF * 
DEVEI079IENT (3F TBE BINARY SYSTEM A MOST FOR 
OGMTOTERS FOR IIGHTER I£SS OCMELICS^TED AMD 
CHEAPER (XMPOTER * INTRDDDCTTCN TO ASCII 
OOOB 

APELicanoN: read chapter 3, do all lesson in chapter 

«BVHSw: QT]ESTIONS AND ANSRERS 

EVALDAnCN: QUIZ 

OOHEITTER lANGOAGES 

EREVIEff LECTDRE: INTHDDDCTION AND DISCDSSION OP OOMPDTER 

lANGOAGES REASONS FOR THE DIFFERENT TYPES 
AND WO USES THEM * BASIC A SIMPLE! IAN8UAGE 
FOR ALL OCHPUTER USERS * PASCAL A I£SS 
LIMITED lANSUAGE FOR MORE OQHPLEIX USERS 



1.14 



OVEBtmatB * COBOL FOR THE BOSIMESS QREENTED 
* FQRnON FOR TBE SCIENCE QREEKEED * NA FOR 
USE BY TBE MmraSY * AMD M»NY OIBER HIGH 
I£VEL ZAMGOBGBS TO FIT THE NEED OP THE DSER 

KPPLLaaiatc zmtoqexicticn to basic cgmedier srograhhins * 

READ CBAPIER 11, DO ALL ISSSONS IN GBAFTER 
review: . QDESnCMB AND AN5RERS 

EVALdAXIQN: QDIZ 
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02/08/88 >02/12/88 OHB CjMPOTER SYSTEM: HaRD(Offl^SQPTI!»RE 

GSP A 

FBEVim I£CTDRE: OHB OGMFLEIE OGHFDIER SSSTEM * TBE iODR MAIN 

OOIER SARTS * TBE KEXBCARD * HXTIXm * DISK 
DRIVE * STORAGE * OSE MAIN INNER OQMEGMENTS 
THE Cro, INTOF, SnXESSING ODTFOT, OGMmER, 
AND TBE ALQ. 

AFELICATiaN; STOEENTS TO BE SBORN TBE ODTSIEG AND OBE 

INSIDE OF AN ASEEE nE OXfEDXEIt AND SHORN 
THE PARTS THEIR FUNCTION 2VND L0C3VTI0N * READ 
CHAPTER 4, DO ALL IESS0N5 IN TBE CHAPTER. 

6RP B 

EREVIEW LBCTDRE: INHHODDCTICN TO THE OQNCEPTS OF ER3BIEM 

SOLVING 7HR0OGE LOGIC AND iACTS * PLANNING, 
SEARCHING, EEVELOFINS * ilbVlEW AND TESTING * 
HX3BI£MS ItRTITEN IN LOdGAL FORMAT * HO 
CHART STARTING WITH ODTEDT * SEtOCBSSING AND 
INPUT a:X>INS * WRITINS A FLOHCHART AND 
TRANSFERRING THE DA!IA TO BASIC PROGRAM * 
PROGRAM FORMAT * TOP DORN DESIGN * 
SUBRODTINES * SYSTEMS 0GMMAND6 * RESEB:VED 
JHCm FOR BASIC PROGRAMMmS * PROPER USE OF 
BASIC STATEMEinS IN PROGRAM WRITINS * 
LITERAL AND NUMERIC OPERATORS 

APPLICanON: READ CHAPTER 12, DO ALL LESSONS IN THE 
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4 
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BEVZERf: 
EVALOATION: 



CSKETER 

QDESnCNS AND ANSWERS 
QUIZ 



CQHFUIER SCTFINCE 
COKPfJIER SCIENCE 
LONtS RANGE GOALS: 



FODRIH AND SIZEB IGRIOO 
TEACHER 



09/01/87 >09/il/87 

i/RUVlEW LECTORE: 



TO GIVE THE STDDENT THE OFPORTUNIIY TO 

INTERaCT WITH A OOHEUIER SYSTEM, ITS USE, 

POSSTBTTiTTIES, MAKE-UP AMD THE R3TENTIAL FOR 

EREEARINS FOR A CAREER IN OQHFUTER 

TEOBNOZOGJr. 

TEE COMHTEER SXSTEM 

HARCmARE, THE FOUR MAIN CARTS * KEXBQARD, 
MONITOR, DISK DRIVE, STORAGE * KEYBOARD: 
FUNCTIONS OF THE KEYS * PROCEDURE FOR 
TURNING CN THE AFEIE OOMEtJEER * 1« LOAD 
PROGRAM * 2. TURN ON H3NIT0R * 3. TURN ON 
KEY BOARD * 4. IIAIT FOR PROGRAM MENU OR 
INSTRUCnCNS * 5« EROCEED WITH TASK * 
HARCHARE FUNCTIONS AS INPITT, OtTTEOT, 
INFOT/OUTFlTr DEVICES TYPES OF SOFTRARE: 
SYSTEMS AND AFPLIGATION, SYSTE21S HELP THE 
USER IN OONEROLLINS THE COMPUTER ON A NUMBER 
OF TASKS * APPLECATiaN HELPS THE USER TURN 



erIc 
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BEVIEfr: 

evalqahqn: 



THE (XSXSUIER WTO A TOOL iX3R JfERFOBKnUS A 
SEECIFXC !ISSK * IKEROOOCTION ID 
OCMMSMDS, IMMEDIAIEB MODE, FRXaOM M3CG, 
BASIC RESERVH) HQOKDS KiD THE BASIC ZAMGDASE 
(BEGIMNER'S AUrlURPOSE SSHSOLIC HBTRDCTION 
OOOE) * 

STDEEHES TO 03^ 2CTES AS TSER LBCIORB AMD 
SABXICiEAinB IN CZASS DISOOSSION ON !IBE 
SUBJECT MAITEER CQIVERED * 8T0DENIS GO THRODGH 
IBOCEDCRE OF FOBMAmNS A DISKETTE ON OXS 
SYBTE34B mUTIES FOR IBOGRAMMING HtOJECIS 
AND TO FOBMAT mmSER DISK ON TBB flORD 
EBOCESSQR FOR WRTTINS ASSIGNMENTS * ALL 
ASSIGHIENTS to be done on the OOMEDTER AND 
rSINIED ON THE VKDSriER * ALL ASSIGNMENTS TO 

be graded on eroeer format, neatness, and 
aocoracy * 

QDESTIQitS AND ANSWERS 
QDIZ 



09/14/87 >09/25/87 WORD PROCESSING/OOMPOTER EROGRAMMINS 

EREVnW IECTDRE: USE QP THE COMEOTER AS A WRITINS TOOL * 

KEYBQARDIN6 TO CONTROL ITORD PROCESSOR 
ZR06RAMS, MAIN KEY FDNCTICNS, TYPES OF WSBD 
PROCESSORS (APPIE fiDRKS, UnLITIES SYSTEMS 
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AEKLICKnail; 



SKVJLL'W; 
EVALDAnON: 



80 OQLDMN W3RD PROCESSOR, SUMBORST, FII£RS) 
* TSrCES OF MENDS AMD HOW TO DSE 'SHBl * 
WRITIM8 IBCBNIQDES, EASA BASE ORGamZAiraCN 
AID KPBLlCKnatB * UnUTIES SS8IEMS FROGRAM 
M30E TECHNIQDES, BASIC BROGERAM WRITINS * 
LUESAL and MOMERZC EA!IA O OM C aiP r S AND OBEIR 
APSLECAZION. 

STDCENIS XAKE NOTES, LIST OF 17 RESERVED 
WORDS K3R USE IN BR06RAI1MINS (AS lER 
TEACHER'S LIST) * STOCEKTS TO WRITE ONE 
SIMEEE LITERAL mXSXU. AND Om NOMERIC 
IR06RAM AND MAKE CSANGES AS EER TEACHER'S 
EXAMELB * STUDENTS TO WRITE A 5 SRGE ISSK£ 
ABOUT THEIR SUMMER VACATICN ON WHEIHER THEY 
ENJOYED IT OR NOT * STDDENTS TO SAVE 2VND 

mnrs their essays * 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QUIZ 



FIRST SIX TEST TO (DOVER ALL MAIN OONCEPTS TO THIS TIME 



09/28/87 >10/09/87 

PREVIEW lECTURE: 



PROGRAMMING WITH AFELB SOFT BASIC 
OUNi'lNUATICN OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 
OONUKPl'S FOR BETTER CONTROL OP IHE COMPUTER 
* BASIC ANOTHER MEDIUM FOR EXPRESSION AND 
CGMMDNICATION WITH COMPtTTERS * PR0GR2^ 
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APELICKnON: 



BEVIEir: 

EVKuanncsui 



POHHAT FOR USE OF REM (REMARK) STATEHENIS, 
HUNT STAOXSdEKTS, READ STATEMEMTS, ' XMEtKT 
STAilEMENrS AMD GO TO STAIXIMEIirS, THETR 
FDNCnQN AND WHEN TO USE ISIEM * 
19RITB PROGRAMS USBIS THESE S33^TEMENIS AS PER 
TEACHER'S RESOURCE * DISCUSS UNE FOR LIME 
WHAT EACH STATEMEDir DOES * DEBUS TO CORRECT, 
DEBUS AMY ERRORS IHAT MIGHT EXIST mnSIS THE 
HOGRAMS * 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QUIZ 



10/12/87 >10/23/87 



PREVIEW I£CTURE: 



DATA BASE ORGANIZATION, CONCEPTS AND 
APPIiICATiaNS 

DA!IA BASE THE ACT OF GETTINS RAW DATA 
ORGANIZING' IT INTO USABIE niPORMATION BY 
RECAnONSHIP OF ITEMS TO ONE ANJZHER AND 
THEIR IMPORTANCE TO THE SYSTEM * SmPIE 
TYPES OF DATA BASES NAME LISTS, PHONE LISTS, 
HffiRGENCY NUMBER LISTS, MATTiTWS LISTS, ETC* 
COMPLEX DATA BASES POLICE RECORDS, SCHOOL 
RECORDS, CUSTOMER RECORDS, PURCHASES AND 
SALES RECORDS AND INVENTORIES ( RECORDS ARE 
A GROUP OF FILES, FILES ARE DATA ON ONE 
PARTICUIAR ITEM* 
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U9 



iJSiBiicxciatf: 



REVIEff: 



NOTES CM XSOh EASE VOCABUZABY AS PER 
TEACfiER'S LIST * VIRITB AN SKERGENCnf BOONE 
NUMBER DA!IA BASE FOR USE AT BOME * T9RITE A 
FREQUEin!L3r CAII£D NUMBERS DATA BASE FOR USE 
AT HOME * N3TES AND DATA BASE LISTS TO BE 
T^RTrnH AND I>RIN!EED WITH THE BANKSHSCT 
WRITER PROGRAM * WRITE A SIMPLE IA!I3^ BASE 
PROGRAM IHAT WILL CALCUIAilX! THE HEIGHT OF A 
PERSON WITH PARAMETERS WHICH CXXJLD MAKE THE 
PERSON OCHPATIBLB TO YOU (PROGRAM AS PER 
TEACHER'S RESOURCE) WRITE A DATA BASE OPEN 
FIZ£S PROGRAM (PROGRAM AS PER TEACHERS 
RESOURCE) * BOTH PROGRAMS TO BE WRITTEN WITH 
THE APPI£ SYSTEMS UTILITIES PROGRAM * 
QUESTIONS AND 3VNSRERS 
QUIZ 



10/26/87 >ll/06/87 



PREVIEW lECTURE: 



WORD PROCESSING OQNOEFTS AS REIATED TO HOME 
AND BUSINESS 

WORD PROCESSING IN THE mUE: EXAMPLES: 
WRITINS lETTERS, SONS POETRY AND STORY 
WRITING, EDUCAnON FOR STUDENTS IN SPELLDIS 
AND WRITING, HOME WORK PROJECTS * WRITINS 
ESSAYS AND RESEARCH PAPERS ETC. * BUSINESS 
OONCEPTS: EXAMPLE: CORRESPONDENCE MAIL, 
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CXMCEFIS: EXSMFLE: CX^RRESKXCQICE MAIL, 
MEHS, 8CBQXJLIMS, SEKJRTS, SCEEXZES; ETC. * 

MELtGRTICN: STUCENIS TO WRTIB A SXCBY HUH TOPIC Of 

TBETBL CaSICE (3 SASEB) OR OQHF06E A POEM AT 
lEAST ONE CAGE LOMS * STODBIIS TO WRnX A 
BDSIHESS LETTER TO A lERSEBCnVE CDSTCMER 
AND xmUFT TO SEUi A PRXOCT, EZAMPj[£ 
PROOOCT; HAIR SHAMPOO, RDG CLEBMER, BABY 
POmcCR ETO. * 

REVIEW; QQESnCMS AND AN3WEBS 

ETlilflATIGN; QUIZ 

SECOND SIX WEEKS TEST TO COVER ALL OU W J KP m CQTVERED TO THIS TIME 



11/09/87 >ll/20/87 DKEA BASE/BOMB/BOSINESS 

PREVIEW LBCTDRE: OCMERRISCN OONTRAST BETWEEN WORD PRDCESSINS 

AND EA3A BASE, WORD PROCESSING TEIE PROCESS 
OF ORGANIZING TEST IN GEf lERAL IKEO A IJQGIBZE 
SEQDENCE OF UNDERSTIttlDING FOR READING 
*EXAHPI£; FESEARCH PAPER OR BOOK, DATA B2^ 
THE ORGANIZATIGN OF INEDRMATiaN INTO A 
LOGICAL SBQOENCE BASE CN A TFTETf) ETIUENT 
RECEVANT TO WHICH EVER WAY A PERSON OR 
BUSINESS SEES FIT FOE THEIR- NEED (EXAHPIE: 
lASt NAMES OF PERSONS, CATE, CSRCN0IOGICAII<Y 
BY YEAR OR EVENTS ETO. ( HOME DATE BASES 
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NAME LZ8I8, IHONB LISIES, OOOKIMS RBdSES, 
EEC. (BUSINESS TSiSA BASES EER9CXQIEL FILES 
AND KE0QRD3, IMVEKDORZES, ETC. * 

AEPLICS^GN: STDneNIS TO WRTEB 3 HEMS TBXS OCXHD MAKE A 

1}SEFDL EKCA BASE FOR THE BCHE * CHOOSE GNE 
ITEM ASn> URTIE A EAZA BASE FOR IT TO 
ACTDAI£]r BE USED AT BGME * STUDENTS TO WRITE 
3 TTOa TBAT OXOD BE A USEFUL miSi BASE FOR 
A BUSINESS * CHOOSE GME PEEK AMD WRITE A 
DAIIA THAT CXXJID BE USED IN A BUSINESS * 

REVIEW: QOBSfniOtB AND ANSWERS 

EVJUm^ON: QUIZ 

lV22/87« >12/04/87 EHMEOTS OP BRSIC/iaJBrai SOLVINS 

PREVIEff lECIDBE: MENIAL AND IHXSIGAL SISMDOl AND AXTITDDE ARE 

A MOST TO A OOMEOIER BROGRAIfliER * A QCX3D 
UNDERSTANDINS OF MAIHEMATIGAL OIiERAHORS I 
ESSENTIAL FOR WRITING SIMFE£ AND OQHEUEX 
HtOGSAMS * REVIEfr OF SQHE MA!IH OPERATORS TO 
BE USED IN HOGRAMMINS EXAMPLES GRDER OF 
OPERATIONS, VOUJUE, PERIMETER, AREA, 
AVERAGES, NET PAST AND GROSS PA!f * 
IMTROOOCTION TO SYBIE31S OQMMANDS * BASIC 
SIS^TEMENrS * UTILITY 2010 l^PPUGATiaN PROGRAM 
CONCEPTS * 
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APEUGRTIGN: STCQGOTS TO lEARN SROGinMHINS KSBMAT FSOU 

WRETQEM OR SFOKOr IRQSBIBI IHR30GH HO, 
FZOKSSBT MD TBE WRTEINS OF A HQRKBBIE 
VBOGBSK * SiaDEMlB OD URTDB ONE UTERAL AMD 
0MB miERIC KOGSMC * OEBOG, SDN AND IRIMT 
1BEM ON HHE IREMIER * 

BEVIEff; QDESnOMS AND ANSKEBS 

ETALDATIGN: QUIZ 

12/07/87 >12/18/87 GRAIKrCS/HDME/BDSINESS/RBCREATION 

HtEVIEff lECTDBE; GRAEHICS OF !IBE lAZEST IN MODERN 1»Y 

CaSSfJIER TECBNDIOGY AND C3GMCEFF * A MARRIAGE 
OF SEVERAL TBCSNIQaES VISUAL, GSAEBIGS, 
ANIMATION AND WRITING * MAY BE ASELIED 
READILST TO B»E OR BUSINESS, EXAMPLES: 
BXErVHSlO GAMES, HOmNG CHARIS FOR 
EXEENSES, CHnCREN'S EDOCSmiOMAL OQNCERNS 
EIC. * BUSINESS-HOmNS GRAEBS FOR lOSS, ' 
SRQFITS, SAI£S, QUALm OONXROL ETC. * 
SIMUianONS, PREDICTIONS * MAY BE USED TO 
ENHANCE OTBER SQETRARE CXSNCEFTS * EXAMEEE 
EAXA BASE TECHNIQUES VITm GRAPHICS * 
AHEUCATION: STUraWES TO W3RK WUH A NUMBER OF GRAEHICS 

HKXa^AMS THAT DO NUMBER OF THINGS, RUN THEM 
AND PRINT aai * STUDEKTS TO lEARN GRAPBIC3 
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REVZEff; 
EVZUjOSTIGN; 

12/19/87 >01/03/88 



BASIC SIAiEEHEMIS AMD FQBMBT GSAEHICS OSAT 
CSEKEB A GHESSBCB^, dRCUl, TRXNUSIE AND 
UFO ACnOGS HHE SCREEN * SIODElirS 10 ANSWER 
TBB QDBSKION, BOW COOID YDC USE A GRAEHICS 
SI06RAM TO ENHANCE A EAZA BASE IBD6RAM? 
JURTSE A OQMBIMED EBVEA BASE WTIH GERAEHICS. 
(AS lER OEACHERS RESODRCE) * 
QDESnCMS AND ANSilEBS 
QDIZ 

OHRISTOAS VACAinON 
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01/04/88 >01/15/88 VBOEXm SOLVINS TESCHNIQOES WITH AEEEE SOET 

BASIC 

HtEVIEir ISCIQRE: HXIR STEP MEIHOD OF HUBUEM SOLVINS (1) 

UMCEBSIXMDINS (2) SEARCSINS (3) DCVISINS (4) 

BEviEir * Bcmr this wceam solois related to 

LOGIC,, OQMItXf SENSE, CMEATlVriY TItaiTS OF 
GOOD CSAIQOER AMD LEAECRSHIP, A' DOOR TO 
SOCXESS * MATHQIATICS THE lANSUAGE OF IDSLC 
AMD ITS REZATI0N5HIP TO OCMEOTER TBCHNDL06Y 
* EZAMEI£S: BINARSr SYSTQf FOR THE ASCII 
CODE, Mm AMD ALGEBRAIC EXPRESSION FOR 
OCMEmER PROBLEM SOLVING * 

ASELICS^QN:. giU£BXr:3 TO TiitS MOTES ON lECIORE * WRITE 

DCMN HATH AMD XLSEBBKLC OEERATQSS USED I;M 
OCHPDTER VBOBLEA SOLVING AS PER TEACHERS 
LIST * WRITE F3DR BROGSRAMS, RUM THEM AMD 
VKna THEK ODT, PROGRAM ONE, AVERAGES, 
PROGRAM TfiO, DISOOOMT, PROGRAM THREE, WEEKLY 
SAIARY, PROGRAM FODR, UMTT PRICE 

REVIEW: QDESTIQNS AMD ANSWERS 

EVALDATIQN; QUIZ 

FINAL SEMESTER EXAM TO COVER Nit IMPORIAMT MATERIAL COVERED TO TfTTf i TIME 

01/18/88 >01/22/88 THE COMPIEEE OCHEOTER SYSTBH/INNER AMD OUTER 

CGMPONENTS 

PREVIEW LECTURE: TEffi MAIN OUTER CCMPQNEMrS IN THE MAKE-UP OF 
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ASBLIC3V!nON: 

KEVZEir: 

EVALQAinON: 

02/25/88 >01/29/88 

VBETma lECTDRE: 



XPBLLCKncaHi 
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A OGMFIflE OCHEinER SYSTEM, KEYBCARD, 
MQMITaR, DISK ISZVE AND SIORBGE * 1HE 
HJMdnON AS OOTEDT OR BOIH * 

lERHHERALS AS TOOL TO ENBAHCE THE CnUBtJTER 
SYSfSBi THEIR iUNOIIGN, CEU, ALQ, OQMFILER, 
TSBOS AMD (XfTEOT, KMER EBCK 
STDEENIS TO 13VKE MOTES AS "PER TEACHERS 
RESQCRCE * JSaS^ TO EE SAVED IN TBE 
BAMK5TREET WRITER AND PRINTED ODT. 
QDESTIOMS AMD AN5RERS 
QDI2 

SYSTEM FILBS OCHMANDS/BASIC RESERVED TTORDS 
SYSTEMS FII£S 0GHMAMD6 rRE-PROGIlAMMED MBM3RY 
BUIUP IMID OGHEfTIERS AT MAMOFACTORER TO 
CONTROL THE OCMPOTER SYSTEM ITSELF * ROH AND 
RAM MEMORY AMD ITS FONCTiaN, ROM FOR READ 
ONLY MEMORY, SBTIRT TEBO. * RAM FOR RAMDCM 
ACCESS MEMORY, I£N6 TERM ME!K}RY * BASIC 
RESERVED ITORD TO BE USED AS STATEMEiniS FOR 
OazmiOL AMD OGMMDMICATIQN BETWEEN DSER AND 
OOMEITIER * 

STUDENTS TO TAKE MOTES AND WRITE A LIST OF 
TERMS AS PER TEACHERS MOTES * STUDE^^!S TO 
USE ITORD I>R0CESSOR TO TAKE MOTES, SAVE AND 
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HB9IEW: 
EVALOAXION: 



QPJBSfnOiB AN} MGKEBS 
QD12 



02/01/88— >02/05/88 



HtEVZEir lECIDRE: 



AEHJcanoN: 



REVXERf: 



GSmNS SXARIED WTIB BASIC/USE OF SYSTEMS 
0CMMA1O8 AMD HIiUliHVifl) DQRDS 
REVIEW MLL ASEECES OF I>R06RAMMIN5 TECSNIQOES 
CX3VERED TO TECS BOIMr. 

STQEENIS TO IRTIE TRO ERXSAMS FOR EBACTIGE 
FROM TEACBERS RESODRCE * GRAEHIC ISOGRAM, 
WRTIE, SAVE, HCiMT GOT * TIME CAICDIATOR, 
WRITE, SAVE, ERINT OOF * MOOIEY TIME 
CALCDIATQR TO CALCOIAXE FROH SEOCNDS IN A 
DAY TO SEO0MD8 IN A YEAR AS EER TEACHERS 
EXAMEIE. 

QOESnCNS AND ANSWERS 
QDIZ 



02/02/88 >02/12/88 



EUHENIS OF BASIC/SYNEAX AND lOGIC 
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APPENDIX G 
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APPENDIX G 
INVENTORY-ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

SOFTWARE 

AEN Grading System 

The Report Card 

Apple Works 

The Locksmith 

Word Attack (2) 

Speed Reader II (2) 

Spanish — Basic Vocabulary Builder (2) 

Mcintosh 

Echo — Speech, Unsic and Sound Synthesizer 

Master Type (2) 

Math Maze 

Microzine (2) 

MECC Diskettes (12) 

Castle Wolkenstein 

Lode Runner (2) 

Star Blazer/Falcons/ (4) 

Educational Games (UTEP) (2) 

MECC Disketes (9) 

Microcomputer Software 

Ctossword Magic 

Wizard of Words 

Spelling & Reading Primer 

Calendar Skills 

Basic Sight Words (2) 

Elwall^s Basic" Sight Words (4) 

Bank Street Writer 

Story Tree 

Prefixes—UN, RE, DIS, PRE, IN (4) 

Sound Associations (Affixes, Syllables, Contractions, Homonyms (4) 

Science 

Life in the Oceans 
The Solar System 
Plants and How They Grow 
Our Bodies 
Living Things 
Matter and Energy 
Good Health Habits 
Electricity 

Earth and its Composition 

Elementary — Social Studies 

Furs, NOMAD, Oregan Trail, Sumeria, Voyagem (4) 
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Idea Cat—CAI with Speech 
English — Basic Vocabulary Builder 
Elephant Ears — Prepositons (4) 
CEEDE— Action Words (2) 
CEEDE— Things Around Us (2) 
Number Stumber 
Space Math 
Clock (2) 

Meteor Multiplication (6) 
Super Math/Darts/Doh' t Fall (7) 
Math Series — Dr. Durilap 
Beat the Clock (8) 
MECC—Quadrilataral'S (4) 
A Tick Tock Tale (-2 sets) 

2 HBJ Microcomputer Software (Math Today) 

Levels 3-4, green — orange 

2 HBJ Microcomputer Software (Math Today) 

Levels 5-6 purple — brown 

Fact Track. — i disk 

SRA Writing Skills~6 disks 

Arithmetic, .Games — SRA Computer 

SRA Software—Weather— 1 disk 

2 SRA Math Strategem — Problem Estimation — 1 disk 

Queue — Educational software 

SRA Mind Power I Reading Series 

Scholastic — Social Studies Lessons (grades 3-8) — 1 disk 
Hartley Calendar Skills — 1 disk 
Clock Har.tley~l disk 
Number Stumper (math) 
Crossword Magic (vocabulary) — 1 disk 
Math Blaster—l disk 
Space Math (game) — 4 disks 
1,2 Master Type (typing instructions game) 

Bank Street Writer Word Processor — 2 disks 
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2 
2 



Success with Math (addition, subtraction) — grade levels 1-4 
Design Ware Math Maze — 1 disk 

Elephant Ears (prepositions through pictures) — 1 disk 
Idea Cat CAT with Speech (level 1)-- 3 disks (lA, IB, IC) 
A Tick Tock Tale— A disks 

CEEDE Picture Dictionary, Things Around Us — 2 disks 

CEEDE Picture Dictionary, Action Words — 2 disks 

Scholastic — Story Tree — 2 disks 

Flash Speed Helicopter Language Arts — 2 disks 

Speed Reader II (//I, //3)— 2 disks 

Word Attack (#1, //2)— 2 disks 

Kid Writer (writing skills) 

Peachtree (spelling and reading primer) — 1 disk 

Story Tree — hardbook 

Bank Street Writer — hardbook 

Holiday Computer Activities Workbook (grades 3-8) 
Sticky Bear Math— 1- disk 
Sticky Bear Typing — 1 disk 
Computer Programming 1, 2, 3 (A) 

Transitional Writing with Bank Street (2 disks per copy) 

English ( 5 copies) 

Spanish (10 copies) 

Invitation to Math: 6 — Teacher's Ed. 

The Elementary Apple 
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USBONE Series 

Introduction to Computer Programming Basic for Beginners 
Usbone Guide to Better Basic 
Practice your Basic 
Scholastic Computing 

Inside the Chip (how it works and what it can do) 

Machine Code for Beginners 

Create your own Adventure Programs 

Understanding Computer Graphics 

Usbone Guide to Computer Jargon 

Practical Things to do with a Computer 

Computer Battle Games 

Computer Space Games 

Usbone Guide to Computer arid Video Games 

Usbone Guide to Understanding the Micro 

Basic BASIC — English Dictionary. 

Challenging Computer Games for TRS 80/Apple/PET 
Microzine Premier Issue — 2 disks 
Microzine Vol. 1, No. 3 
Wizard of Words Computer Game — 4 disks 
SVE Microcomputer Software — 2 disks 
Microzine for Skills Series — 2 disks 
Microzine for Skills Series — 2 disks 
Peter Rabbit Reading (ages 3-6) — 1 disk 
The Brain Game — 1 disk 
Report Card — 2 disks 
AEN Grading System — 1 disk 
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Spanish Basic Vocabulary Builder on Computer — 2 disks 

Apple disk — Introduction — 5 disks 

Apple lie — Owner's Manual 

Monitor IIC — User's Manuals 

Apple Color Composite Monitor — Owner's Guide 

Setting up Your Apple IIC 

Macintosh Manual and MacWriter and MacPaint 

The Apple IIC Scribe — User's Manual 

Image Writer II — Owner's Manual 

Apple IIC — An Interactive Owner's Guide 

The Apple Soft Tutorial 

Apple IlC-^-System Utilities — Setting up your Apple IIC 

Apple II— the DOS Manual 

Basic Programming Reference Manual 

Math Today Textbook and Teacher's Resource Book and Teacher 
Edition 

MacMillan English 

MacMillan Math 

Mathematica Hoy — Nivel A (Teacher's Ed.) 

Making Choices — Teacher's Ed. 

Scott, Foresman "Beginning Dictionary" 

Using the Computer in the Classroom — hardbook 

MacMillan Computer Literacy — Teacher's Resource 

MacMillan Music 

MacMillan Computer Literacy 

MacMillan Computer Literacy — Teacher's Ed. 

Making Choices Textbook 
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Building Dreams — Teacher's Ed. 
BINET International— 8 disks 

BINET International — 2 disks (math) 4 disks (science) 

3M Micro diskettes (10) 

Nashua diskettes ( 1 box of 14; 1 box of 12) 

Athana Mini-diskettes — math series (10) 

Precision disks (19) 

Athana Mini-diskettes (9) 

Nashua diskettes ^{85-86 profile^ (6) 

Nashua— Sar Eli Backup 84-85 (6) 

Scholastic Skills Book 

Basic Computing 

A — 30 plus 26 not used 

B — 30 plus 26 not used 

C— 36 plus 25 not used 

D— 20 

F— 1 

Mindscope Educational Software (reading) Levels 1-2 (6 disks) 
Sticky Bear Reading Comprehension (1 disk) 
Meteor Multiplication (10 disks) 
Calendar Skills (5 disks) 
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APPENDIX H 
INVENTORY-HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
File: SOFTWARE INVENT Page 1 

Report: SOFTWARE 
TITLE OF PROGRAM 



A COMPUTER IS: (Title VII) 

A.E.N. GRADING SYSTEM (Title VII) 

ADDING DECIMALS 

ADVENTURE MASTER 

ALGEBEIA 3 (Title VII) 

ALGEBRA VOL 2 

ALGEBRA VOL 1 

ALGEBRA WORD PROBLEMS I: MOTION 

ALGEBRA WORD PROBLEMS II: AREA PERIMETER, & LEVER 
ALGEBRA WORD PROBLEMS III: MIXTURE, COIN, & INVESTMENT 
ALGEBRA WORK PROBLEM IV: PERCENTS, MIXTURE, & AGE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLE LOGO II 
APPLEWORKS 

BANK STREET FILER (Title VII) 
BANKSTREET WRITER 
BIOLOGY SERIES 

BUDGETING SIMULATION (Title VII) 
•CAPITALIZATION PLUS 
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COMPUCAT BIOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 

CRITERION MICRO SOFT (Title I Regular) 
CRYPTO CUBE 

DATA BASE TUTOR (Title VII) 
DAZZLE DRAW 

DECIMAL MADE SIMPLE (Title VII) 
DECISION MAKING & PROBLEM SOLVING 
DIVIDING DECIMALS 
ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT I 
ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT II 
ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT III 
ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT IV 
ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT V 
FUN BUNCH 

GEOMETRY: FORMULAS, SHAPES AND SKILLS (Title VII) 
GOLF CLASSIC 

HIGH SCHOOL MATH COMPETENCY SERIES 

HISTORY & GOVT-AMERICAN HISTORY 

HISTORY & GOVT-ASIAN/AFRICAN HISTORY 

HISTORY & GOVT-FOREIGN GOVT'S & UNITED NATIONS 

HISTORY & GOVT-OLD CIVILIZATION 

HISTORY & GOVT-U.S. GOVT. 

:z""^.': .'-an geography-2 

£t1TF.?.P?''TIl?G GRAPHS AND TABLES 
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KOALA PAD + 

LANGUAGE ARTS: WORD PAIRS 

LANGUAGE ARTS: SUBJECT-VERB AGREEMENT 

MATCH MAKER-U.S. GEOGRAPHY FACTS (Title VII) 

METRIC SKILLS I & II (Title VIl) 

MICROZINE #11 

MICROZINE #3 

MICROZINE PREMIER ISSUE 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS: WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU 

THE HISTORY OF THE U.S. -EXPLORERS OF NORTH AMERICA 

THE HISTORY OF THE U.S.I-THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 

THE INCREDIBLE LABORATORY- 

THE MONEY MANAGER (Title VII) 

THE MUSIC CONSTRUCTION SET 

THE NEWSROOM (2) 

THE PRINT SHOP DISK 1 

THE PRINT SHOP DISK 2 

THE PRINT SHOP DISK 3 

THE SCIENCE OF LEARNING FRACTIONS (Title VII) 
THE WORM 
TIC TAC SHOW 

TUTOR LESSON-CONSUMER EDUCATION INVESTMENTS (Title VII) 
TUTOR LESSON-CONSUMER EDUCATION, CHECKING ACCOUNTS (Title VII) 
UNIT 13-CONSUMER MATH (Title VII) 
UNIT 11-MEASUREMENTS- (Title VII) 
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WIZARD OF WORDS 

WIZARD OF WORDS (Title I Regular) 
WORD MATCH 
WORD SCRAMBLE 
WORD SEARCH 
WORLD OF INSECTS 
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File: SOFTWARE INVENT Page 2 

Report: SOFTWARE 

TITLE OF PROGRAM 

MULTIPLE CHOICE 

MULTIPLICATION DECIMALS 

JJUMBER FACT SHEETS (Title VII) 

OPERATION FROG 

ORDER OF OPERATIONS (MATH) 

PARTS OF A MICROSCOPE 

PRACTICAL II (Title VII) 

PREPARATION FOR ACT 

PREPARATION FOR SAT 

PRINT SHOP 

PROBABILITY (Title VII) 
QUICK FILE 

ROUNDING (Title VII) 
SENSES: HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT I 
SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT II 
SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT III 
SPEED READER II 
STUDY SKILLED 
SUBTRACTING DECIMALS 
SUPER PILOT 
TEACHER SCORE BOOK 
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COMPUTER- 


HARDWARE 


INVENTORY 






DATE: 


5-18-87 












STATION 


KEYBOARD 


MONITOR EX. DSK. DR. POWER PAC. 


PRINTER 


STAND 


1 

DOP 


048 
10/16/84 


049 
10/16/84 


068 
04/18/85 


? 
? 


I.W.II 

063648 
2/10/87 


048 
10/16/84 


2 


010 


047 


069 


? 


' I.W.II 

0632660 


047 


DOP 


02/04/86 


10/16/87 


01/17/85 


? 


02/23/87 


10/16/84 


3 


056 


057 


NONE 


? 


SCRIBE 
070 


057 


. 

DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


4 


. 060 


061 


NONE 


? 


• NONE 


059 


DOP . 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 




NONE 


10/16/34 


5 


059 


057480 


NONE. 


? 


NONE 


063 


DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


10/16/84 


• 6 


052 


053 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


051 


DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


10/16/84 


7 


062 


059 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


061 


DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


10/16/84 


8 


054 


055 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


053 


DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


10/16/84 


9 


064 


066 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


0'5'i 


DOP 


10/16/84 


04/09/85 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


10/16/84 


10 . 


050 


051 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


057 


DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


? ■ 


NONE 


10/16/84 


11 


045 


044 


NONE 


? 


NONE 


044 
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141 



DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


7 


NONE 


10/16/84 


12 


216 


218 


217 


INT. 


NONE 


NONE 


DOP 


? 


? . : 




NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


13 


822 


821 


DDD 


INT. 


NONE 


NONE 




He 












DOP 


? 


? 


? 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


' 14 


041 


042 


INT. 


INT. 


NONE 


NONE 




MAC 


MAC 










DOP 


10/16/84 


10/16/84 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


NONE 



14 1 EXTRA COLOR MONITOR # 007287 
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FURNITURE INVENTORY COMPUTER LAB CLASSROOM 

05/28/87 

13 FOLDING TABLES 
01 TEACHERS DESK 

01 RED PLASTIC VOLLER TYPE TEACHERS CHAIR 

01 GREY METAL 02 DRAWER FILING CABINET 

01 TAN METAL 04 DRAWER FILING CABINET 

01 TAN METAL 02 DRAWER STORAGE CABINET 

01 TAN METAL 01 DOOR STORAGE CABINET 

01 BLUE WOOD POTIUM 

01 BLUE COMPRESSED WOOD BOOK SHELF 

01 GREY WOOD/PLASTIC DISKETTE STORAGE CABINET 
FOLDING METAL CHAIRS 

01 WALL CLOCK ELECTRICAL 

01 WOOD DISKETTE STORAGE CABINET 

01 PENCIL SHARPENER 

01 PLASTIC FAN 
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COMPUTER BOOK INVENTORY 

01 PRACTICAL BASIC PROGRAMS 

LOU POOLE ■ 01 COMPUTER 

LITERACY A HANDS ON APPROACH - (TEACHERS GUIDE) 

01 APPLE INTERFACING - TITUS, LARSEN, TITUS 

01 APPLE II USER GUIDE 

01 SOME COMMON BASIC PROGRAMS 

01 COMPUTER 

CONFIDENCE A WOMAN'S GUIDE - HELLERS, BOWER 

01 BASIC FOR THE APPLE - GOLDSTEIN & GOLDSTEIN 

01 APPLE II BASIC - GOODFELLOW 

01 POLISHING YOUR APPLE - 

* 

HONING 1 101 

APPLE COMPUTER PROGRAM TIPS & TRICKS - WHITE 
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COMPUTER BOOKS 

1 PRACTICAL BASIC PROGRAMS - LOU PODE 

1 COMPUTER LITERACY A HANDS ON APPROACH (TEACHERS GUIDE) 1 APPLE 

INTERFACING TITUS, LAUSEN, TITUS 

1 APPLE II USER'S GUIDE 

1 SOME COMMON BASIC PROGRAMS 

1 COMPUTER CONFIDENCE - A WOMAN'S GUIDE (HELLER BOWER FOR THE APPLE 
GOLDSTEIN & GOLDSTEIN 1 BASIC 

1 APPLE II BASIC GOODFELLOW 

1 POLISHING YOUR APPLE HONING 

I 101 APPLE COMPUTER PROGRAM 

TIPS & TRICKS WHITE 1 33 NEW 

APPLE COMPUTER PROGRAMING FOR HOME, SCHOOL, & OFFICE WHITE 

1 A DICTIONARY OF COMPUTER WORDS-BLY 

1 KAREL THE ROBOT-PATTIS 

1 APPLE BASIC-HASKELL 

1 HOW TO WRITE AN APPLE PROGRAM-FAULK 

1 COMPUTER LITERACY A HAND ON APPROACH-VEHUKANN/PECKNAM 

I MOSTLY BASIC APPLICATIONS; FOR YOUR APPLE 

II BOOK 1 BERENBON 1 THE CREATIVE APPLE 
PELZARSKI & TATE 

COMPUTERS FOR KIDS-LARSEN 

1 MICRO-COMPUTER GRAPHICS MEYERS 

1 ENHANCING YOUR APPLE II LANDCASTER 

1 MOSTLY BASIC 
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APPLICATIONS FOR YOUR APPLE II BOOK //2 BERENBON 

1" THE APPLE PERSONAL COMPUTER FOR BEGINNERS D. MORGAN 

1 PROGRAMMING YOUR APPLE II COMPUTER BRYAN 
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1A6 

COMPUTER BOOKS' 
PRACTICAL BASIC PROGRAMS - LOU PODE 

COMPUTER LITERACY A HAND-ON APPROACH - TEACHER'S GUIDE 
APPLE II USER'S GUIDE 
SOME COMMON BASIC PROGRAMS 

COMPUTER CONFIDENCE A WOMAN'S GUIDE - HELLER BOWER 
BASIC FOR THE APPLE - GOLDSTEIN & GOLDSTEIN 
APPLE II BASIC - GOODFELLOW 
POLISHING YOUR APPLE - HONING 

101 APPLE COMPUTER PROGRAM TIPS AND TRICKS - WHITE 

33 NEW APPLE COMPUTER PROGRAMS FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND OFFICE - WHITE 

A DICTIONARY OF- COMPUTER WORDS - BLY 

KAREL THE ROBOT - PATTIS 

APPLE BASIC - HASKELL 

HOW TO WRITE AN APPLE PROGRAM - FAULK 

COMPUTER LITERACY - A HANDS-ON APPROACH - LEUMAN PECKNAM 

MOSTLY BASIC APPLICATIONS FOR YOUR APPLE II 
BOOK I - BERENBON 

THE CREATIVE APPLE - PEKZARSKI & TATE 

COMPUTER FOR KIDS - LARSEN- 

MICROCOMPUTER GRAPHICS - MYERS 

ENHANCING YOUR APPLE II - LANCASTER 

MOSTLY BASIC APPLICATIONS FOR YOUR APPLE II - BOOK 2 - BERENBON 
THE APPLE PERSONAL COMPUTER FOR BEGINNERS - DUNN MORGAN 
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ANIMAL FARM 

THE GREAT BRAIN 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

THE BLACK STALLION 

CALL OF THE WILD 

FAHRENHEIT 451 

THE RED BADGE OF" COURAGE 

WHERE THE RED FERN GROWS 

DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN 

miUS CAESAR 

THE MIRACLE WORKER 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

THE GOOD EARTH 

TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 

LORD OF THE FLIES 

THE PEARL 



SOFTWARE BOOKS 

081 MEDIA BASIC STUDY GUIDE 
087 
080 
079 

082 
083 
085 
095 
098 
084 
094 
090 
092 
088 
086 
097 
091 
093 
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APPENDIX I 
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APPENDIX I 
GAP-REDUCTION COMPUTATION 



CfUe nofg» tt^vQur co«o<rUon troua . i; vou gfc ftor«, «s vowr 
nonprojecc co«p<rison (roup yo» auac bcstn with tht followiac lour 
seeps: 

Sttp I. Conduce yo«r :c«ci^i; on d«ccs close co :ht cts:*s 
taplrlcsX noralns dsccs (sec Closssr^). 

Step 2. Convtrc t<ch projtcc scudtnc's r«w preset: snd potcccsc 

score CO < «c«It scort,. uslaj ;^t corrtc: convtrslon cable 
for Che for« *nd^ ItvtX of chc ccsc you u'std. 

Step 3. Co«puCt pro jtcc. tcudtncs' Mn.prcccsc <nd posccet: scale 
scores <c tsch cradc lt**cl. 

Sctp 4. (in.cht :esc*s ctchntcal «jnu<l) rind cht norc jroup't 
09<n pr«- and poscctsc.scsU^scorts «nd chc «c<lt y c r.re 
scandsrd dtvticlens for cht crsos levels chsc corr*%ond 
CO projecc scudtncs* srsdt Uvtls «c prescs: »nd pos::cs:. 

fttssrdltss of vhtcntr you ustd s llvt cosparlson jroup or noras. 
you should condnut ss follows: 



Sctp 3. 



Sec? 6. 



Sctp 7. 



Sctp 8. 



Sukcracc cht projtcc croup** a«sn prtctxc scort .'roo cht 
comparison group's m^in prtctsc icors. Olvidt tht 
<lfftrtnct by :ht co«p4rison croup's prtttsc -standard 
dtvUclon and labtl cht rtsulc che*prtc«sc sap. 

Subcracc cht projtcc croup's aear. poaccts: scort ^'roo che 
comparison croup's scan pos:cts: acort. Olvldt tht 
difftrtnct by cht cooparlson croup's potc;ts; scandard 
dtvUcion and labtl cht rtsul: cht potccts:: c«P> 

Subcracs cht poacctsc t«P Cfro« Sctp 6) f-os cha prects: 
Ssp (froe Sctp 5) and lab«l :ht difftrtnct cht C<P rtduc- 
clott* (Tho- ssp rtducclon eay bt ntcaclvt. Be surt to 
kttp crack of cht slcn!) 

Subcrac; cht comparison (roup's otan^prtcts: scort froo 
Its etao posccasc acort and labtl cht difftrtnct tiit 
coftparlson croup's unscandardtstd crouch tsclcaCt. 



Sctp 9. Uslnc cht cocoartson trouo's prt* and posc:tsc standard 
dtvuclons, calculact cht .'ollovlnc vaUt: 



(S.O. ^ ) * (S.O. 

prt pos: 



Labtl this v«lut cht cooparlaon croup" i pooled scandard 
dtvlacion. 

Sctp 10. Stvidt Cht cooparlsor. croup's unstandardtttd crowcn 

taclsact (froe Seep 8} by the cooparison croup's pooled 
standard deviation (froa Step 9). '.Abel this v^lce the 
coaparlaon croup's standardized crowth estl:utc. 

SCep II. Add Che csp reduction (froo Seep •) to the cocparlscn 
croup's scandardlsed crovth esti:ute (froo Steo 10). 
Label this sua the project croup' i' standardized srowtrt 
escloata* 



Seep 12. Divide che project croup's itandarslted jrovth estltute 
(froa Seep 11) by the coapariton (roup's seandardlted 
crowch estl&aee (froo Step 10). -ultlply the result iy 
100 CO converc It co a percent and label it the Relative 
Crovch Index (RCI). 



« BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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AEEENDIX J 
CSRP^REDDGnOW VDDEL (MM>11?'JLED) 

STEP l~HlEI!EgT G»P 

a. neatest Oon^arison Graap wean sdLxxus the pretest Scoject Groip 
mean* 

STEP 2~P0ST!rEST GM? 

a. R>sttest Ocnparison Group mean minus the posttest Project Gravp 
mean. 

tflUP 3 ~< a»P REDOcnow 

a. Pretest Gap minus the Posttest Gap. 

tflJip 4' ' K3UNVEHSIQW MDMBER 

a. 100 divided by the Pretest Gap. 
STEP 5~O0MVERSI0N OP PRETEST GRP 

a. Pretest Gap multiplied by the Conversion Ntanber equals 100%. 
STEP 6~OCaiyERSI0N OF POeTTEST GM? 

a. Posttest Gap multiplied by the Conversion Number equals %« 
STEP 7 ~ O0MVER8I0N OF GRP HEDOCTiaW 

a. Gap Reduction multiplied by the Conversion mmiber equals %. 
EXftMPIE 

1. Pretest Gap ~441 - 360.6 = 80.9 (roundroff to 81). 

2. Posttest Gai> ~456 - 398 = 58 

3. Gap Reduction ~81 - 58 = 23 

4. Converaion MUmber ^loo 78!= 1.23 

5. Conversion of Pretest Gap — 81 x 1.23 = 100% 

6. Oonvegsion of Posttest Gap — 58 x 1.23 = 71.34% 
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7. Conversion of Gap Reduction — 23 x 1.23 = 28.66% (round-off to 28.7%) 
* Due to "rounding-off to one or two decimal places, some computations 
may appear to contain slight discrepancies. 
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cap REDOCnOM MM3EL (MaPIFIED) 

STEP 1 ; Pretest 619 

Pretest Ocqparisom ii-Pretest Project u 
STOP 2 : Posttest Gap 

Posttest Ocnp. u-Posttest Project u 
STEP 3 : Gap Reduction 

Pretest Gap Posttest Gap 
STEP 4 : OanversicQ no. 

100 7 Pretest Gap 
glEP 5 : don^ersion of Pretest Gap 

Pretest Cap x oommrsion no. :^ 100% 
STEP 6 : OoixTersioii of Posttest Gap 

Posttest Gap X coxx^ersion no. ^ % 
STEP 7 : Conversion of Gap Reduction 

Ge^ reduction x conversion no. % 



1. Pretest Ge^ 2. Posttest Ge^ 3. Ga^ reduction 

441 - 360.6 s 80.9 456 - 398 =: 58 81 - 58 - 23 

81 



4. conversion no. 
100 7 81;=1.23 

5. Conv. Pretest 6^ Conv. Posttest 7. Conv. Gap Reduction 

81 X 1.23 = 100% 58 X 1.23 = 71.34% 23 X 1.23 = 28.66% 

28.7% 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 1 - Composite 



Project Group 



I 



Compar i son . Group 



; Pretest (10/87) 
mean = .139 

140 
110 
169 
136 



Post test (4/88) 
mean = 151 

151 
152 
176 
125 



Pretest Cl.l) I Posttest (1.7) 
mean = l mean = 



1. 


Pretest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap 
1 


1 3. 
1 


Gap Reauct 


1 on 






Conversion no . : 










Converted 
Pretest 


i 6. Converted 
1 Posttest . 
1 


1 7. 

1 

1 


Converted 
Reduct 1 on 


Gap 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap : 
Gap Reduct lor:: 
H Gap Reduction 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 1 - Reading 



Project Group I ^ Comparison' Group 



r 



Pretest 


(10/87) 1 


Post test 


(4/88) 1 


Pretest 


(1.1) 


1 Posttest 


(1.7) 


mean = 


198 1 


mean = 


150 1 


mean = 


120 


1 mean = 


174 


180 




140 












180 ■ 




170 












233 




157 












20 i 




131 










« 



1. Pretest Gap I 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 



120 - 198 = -78 I 174 - 150 = 24 I -78 - 24 = -102 



4. Conversion no.: 100 / .78 = 1.3 



5. Converted i 6. Converted I 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest I Posttest I Reduction 

-78 X 1.3 = -1001 24 X 1.3 = 31 I -102 x 1.3 = -133 




SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 1 - Language 





1 


' CoiTiparison 


— 

Group 


• Pretest (10/87)1 Posttest 


(4/88) 1 


Pretest (1.1)1 


Posttest C 1.7). 


mean. = • 119 I mean = 


150 1 


mean = i 


mean = 


135 1 135 








152 '1 152 








89 1 144 








• 104 1 177 








115 1 144 









1. Pretest Gap I 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 



4. Conversion no. : 



5. Converted 
Pretest 



I 6. Converted 
I Posttest 



I 7. Converted Gap 
I Reduct icn 




Pretest Gap : 
Post test Gap : 
Gap Reduct ion : 
% Gap Reduction: 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 

Grade 1 - Math 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



•Pretest (10/87) 
.mean = 139 

127 
138 

125 
171 
. 136 



Post test (4/88) 
mean = 167 

138 
179 
168 
204 
148 



Pretest d.i) i Posttest (1.7) 
mean = i mean = 159 



1. Protest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap 
1 159 - 167 = -8 


1 3. Gap Reduction 
1 


4. 


•Conversion no., : 




5. Converted 
Pretest 


1 6. Converted 
! Posttest 
1 


1 7. Ccnvertec Gap 
1 Reduct ion 
1 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



-8 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 2 - Composite 



Project Group 



Pretest < 10/87) i Post test 



mean 

133 
111 
96 

103- 
123- 
110 



= 113 



mean 

206 
156 
168 
190 
171 
208 



Comparison Group 



(4/88)1 Pretest (2.1) i Posttest (2,7) 
183 I mean - \ mean = 216 



I. Pretest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap 


1 3. Gap Reduction 




1 216 - 183 = 33 


1 




Conversion no . : • 




5. Gonvertea 


1 6, Converted 


I 7, Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 Posttest 
1 


1 Reduction 
1 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade," 2 - Reading 



Project Group 



I 



Compar i son . Group 



Pretest 
mean s 

138 
145 
83 
,117 
149 
138 
145 



(10/87) 
131 



Posttest 
mean = 

145 
187 
165 
195 
192 
162 
221 



(4/88) 
181 



Pretest (2.1) 
mean = 193 , 



Posttest 
mean = 



(2.7) 
234 



1. Pretest oap l 2. Posttest Gap i 3. Gap Reduction 

193 - 131 = 62 I 234 - 181 = 53 I ' 62 - 53 = 9 



4. Conversion no.: lOO / 62 = 1.6 



5. Converted i 6. Converted i 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest i Posttest I Reduction 

62 X 1.6 = iOO I 53 X 1.6 = 85 I 9 x 1.6 = 14 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and^ Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 2 • Language 



Project Group 








Pretest ( 10/87) i 


Post test 


(4/88)1 Pretest (2.1) i Posttest 


(2.7) 


mean = 116 i 


mean 




180 1 mean = i mean = 


219 


114 1 


215 








114 1 


183 








138 1 


145 








102 1 


154 








109 1 


145 








1 AO 1 


183 








96 . 1 






1 1 


» 


1. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 
1 


Pos 
219 


ttest Gap 1 3. Gap Reduction 
- 180 = 39 1 





4. Conversion no. : 



5. Converted I 6. Converted i 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest -l Posttest I Reduction 

I i 



240 

230 

220 -r— 

210 Pretest Gap: 

200 Posttest Gap: 

1<?0 Gap Reduction: 




Gap Reduction: 



0 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 2 - Math 



Project Group I Comparison. Group 



Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest. 


(2.1) 1 Posttest (2.7) 


mean = 141 


1 mean 


=199 1 mean 


165 1 mean = 208 


120 


1 157 






168 


1 270 






153 


1 178 






134 


1 175 






127 


1 245. 






144 


1 182 


1 




142 

• 


1 185 


1' 


1 
1 

i 


1. Pretest Gap 


1 2: 


Posttest Gap 1 


3. Gap Reduction 


165 - 141 = 


24 1 


208 - 199 = 9 1 


24 - 9 = 15 


.4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 24 = 


4.2 


5. Converted 


1 6. 


Converted 1 


7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 


Posttest 1 


Reduct ion 


24 X 4.2 = 


100 1 


9 X 4.2 = 38 1 


15 X 4.2 = 63 
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SRA Survey of 'Basic Skills 
Proj.ect and Comparison Group Test Results 



Grade 3 - Composite 


Project" Group 


1 Comparison Group 


Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest (3.1) i Posttest C3.7) 


mean = I8l 


1 mean 


= 219 1 mean - 227 1 mean = 265 


187 


1 206 




183 


1 204 




184 


1 248 




169 


1 217 




210 


1 243 




176 


1 on "7 


' J 


173 






167 


1 201 

I 


1 i 


1. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap i 3, Gap Reduction 


227 - 181 = 


46 1 


265 - 219 =46 1 46 - 46 = 0 


4. 


Conversion no^ ; 100 / 46 = 2.2 


5. Converted 


1 6. 


Converted i 7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 


Posttest 1 Reduct ion 


46 X 2.2 .= 


100 1 


46 X 2.2 = 100 1 ,0 X 2.2 = 0' 




Pretest Gap: 
Pcsrtest Gap: 
Gap Reduct ion : 
% Gap Reduction 



16 
46 
0 

0% 



Pretest 



Posttesf 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 3 - Reading 



Project Group I Comparison. Group 



" 'Pretest 


(fO/87> 1 


Post test 


(4/88) 1 


Pretest 


(3.1) 


! Posttest 


(3.7) 


mean = 


185 1 


mean = 


215 1 


mean = 


242 


1 mean = 


261 • 


177 




195 












. 190 




218 












193 




237 












180 




227 












222 




242 












177 




197 












161 




221 












177 




184 













1. Pretest Gap i 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 



242 - 185 = 57 I 261 - 215 =46 I 57 - 46 = 1 1 



4, Conversion no.: 100 / 57 = 1.8 



Convertea i 6. Converted I 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest i Posttest i Reduction 

57- X 1 .8 = 100 I 46 X 1 .8 = 83 I 1 1 x 1 . 8 = 20 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 3 - Language 



Project Group i Comparison. Group 



Pretest 


(10/87) 1 


Post test 


(4.''88) 1 


Pretest 


(3.1 ) 


1 Posttest 


(3.7) 


mean = 


180 1 


mean = 


215. 1 


mean = 


225 


1 mean = 


267 


189 




191 












162 




189 












191 




230 












168 




226 












215 




252 












180 




213 












170 




2il 












162 




205 













. J. Pretest Gap i 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 

225 - ISO = 45 I 267 - 215 =52 I 45 - 52 = -7 



4. 


Conversion no. : 100 / 45 = 


2.2 


5'. Converted 
' Pretest 

45 X 2.2 = 


1 6, Converted i 
1 Posttest 1 
100 1 b2 X 2.2 = 114 1 


7. Converted Gap 
Reduct ion 
-7 X 2-2 = -15 



.290 




'170 

1,60 r- 

150 , 

Pretest Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 3 - Math 



Project Group l Comparison. Group 



Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 


(3.1) 1 Posttest (3.7) 


mean = 194 


1 mean = 239 I mean = 


^14 1 mean = 252 


206 


1 i248 i 




208 


1 216 1 




i84 


1 284 i 




1 79 


1 210 1 




206 


1 242 1 




186 


1 225 . . 1 




200 


f 261 1 




Tift 1 

■ 


1 OOQ 1 

; J 
1 


I 
I 


1 . Pretest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap i 


3. Gap Reduction 


214 - 194 = 


20 1 252 - 239 = 13 1 


20 - 13 = 7 


4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 20 = 


5.0 


5. Cotiverte.d 


.1 6. Converted I 


7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 Posttest 1 


Reduct ion 


20 X 5.0 = 


100 1 13 X 5.0 = 65 1 


7 X 5.0 = 35 



290— 
280 •— 
270— 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 4 - Composite 



Project Group i Comparison -Group 



Pretest C 10/87) 


! Post test 


(4/88)1 Pretest 


(4.1) 1 Posttest (4.7) 


mean = 225 


1 mean 




265 1 mean 


273 1 mean = 306 


247". 


I- 311 








219 


1 240 








229 


1 329 








230 


1 291 








224 


1 293 








220 


r 246 








218 


1 240 






1 


2i7 


1 216 






1 


218 


1. 217 








1. Pretest Ga? 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap i 


3. Gap Reaucticn 




48 1 


306 


- 265 = 41 ! 


48 - 41 = 7 



4. Conversion no 



100 / 48 = 2.1 



Converted 
Pretest 
48 X 2.1 = 100 



I 6. Converted 
I Posttest 
I 41 X 2.1 = 



86 



Converted Gap 
Reduct icn 

7 X 2.1 = 15 



34C 
330 
320 
310 
300 
29C 
280 
-270 

-250 





Pretest Gap : 
Posttest Gap : 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



48 
4i 



Preteist 



Posttest 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 4 - Reading 



168 



Project Group 



Compar i son . Group 



Pretest (10/87) 



mean 


.= 226 


1 mean 


235 




1 312 


212 




1 251 


259 




1 295 


217 




1 277 


217 




1 266 






1 268 


Zi5 




1 246 


217 




1 233 


22G 




1 217 


235 




1 233 



Post test (4/88) 
= 260 



Pretest (4.1) 
mean = 266 



Post test (4.7) 
mean = 288 



I 



1. Pretest Gap 
266 - 226 = 



• I 2. Posttest Gap 
40 I 288 - 260 = 28 



I 3. Gap Reauction 
I 40 - 28 = 12 



4. Conversi.on no. 



100 / 40 = 2.5 



5^ Converted 
Pretest 
40 X 2.5 



I 6^ Converted 
I Posttest 
100 I 28 X 2.5 = 



70 



Converted Gap 
Recoct lor 
12 X 2.5 = : 




220- 
21C- 

9nn. 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



Pretesc 



40 
28 
12 



Posttest 



o 170 

ERIC 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Tes^ Results 
Grade 4 - Language 



Project Group I Comparison Group 



Pretest < 10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 


C4. i J 1 Posttest (4.7) 


mean = 236 


1 mean 


= 263 1 mean = 


271 1 mean = 299 


260 


1 288 






241 


1 234 






236 


1 263 






248 


1 336 






234 


1 276 






238 


1 339 






231 


1 246 


1 




223 


1 228 




1 


236 


1 226 


J 




211 


1 194 


« 


\ 

I 
1 
1 


1. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap i 


3. Gap Reduct ion 


271 - 236 = 


35 1 


299 - 263 = 36 i 


35- - . 36 = -1 ■ 


4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 35 = 


2.9 


5. Converted 


1 6. 


Converted i 


7. Converted Gsp 


Pretest 


1 


Posttest 1 


Reduct ion 


35 X 2.9 = 


100 1 


36 X 2.9 = 104 1 


-1 X 2.9 = -3 




SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 

Grade 4 - Math 



170 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



Pretest < 10/87) 
-mean = 227 

252 

217 

237 

252 

212 

225 

225 

208 
217 



Posttest (4/88) 
mean = 264 

288 
241 
319 
306 
256 
249 
266 
217 
237 



Pretest C4.1) 
mean = 258 



-Posttest (4.7) 
mean = 284 



Pretest Gap i 2. Posttest Gap 

258 - 227 = 31 i 284 - 264 = 



20 



3. Gap Reduction 
31 - 20 = 



4. Conversion no.: 100 / 31 = 3.2 

5. Converted I 6. Converted i 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest i Posttest I Reduction 

31 X 3.2 = 100 I 20 X 3.2 = 64 I 11 x 3.2 = 35 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 5 - Composite 



Project Group | Comparison Group 



-Pretest 


< 10/87) 1 


Posttest 


(4/88) 1 


Pretest 


<5.1) 


1 Posttest (5.7) 


hiean = 


235 1 


mean = 


253 1 


mean = 


313 


1 mean = 346 


,265 




306 










255 




327 










224 




224 










217 




204 










220 ■ 




231 










229 




228 











1. Pretest Gap I 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 

313 - 235 = 78 I 346 - 253 =93 I 78 - 93 = -15 



4. Conversion no. 



100 / 78 = 1 .3 



5.. Converted I 6, 

Pretest I 
78 X 1.3= 100 I 



Converted 
Posttest 
93 X 1.3= 121 



Converted Gap 

Reduction 

-15 X 1 .3 = -20 



360 
■350 
340 
330 
320 
310 
300 
290 
280 
270 
.260 
250 
240 
-230 
220 




Pretest G^p: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction; 



78 
93 
-15 
-20? 



Pretest 



Posttest 



ERIC 



173 



.0 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 5 - Reading 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



Pretest (10/87) 
mean = 229 

248 
246 
230 
217 
221 
210 



Posttest (4/88) 
mean = 23o 

274 
283 
213 
202 
220 
224 



Pretest (5.1) 
mean = 292 



Posttest (5.7) 
mean = 312 



1 . 


Pretest Gap 
292 - 229 = 


1 2. Posttest Gap 
63 1 312 - 236 = 76 1 


3. 


Gap Reduction 
63 - 76 = -13 




4. 


Conversion no.: lOO / 63 


= 1 . 


6 


5. 


Converted 
Pretest 
63 X 1.6 = 


1 6. Converted 1 
1 Posttest 
100 1 76 X 1.6 = 122 


7. 


Converted Gap 

Reduct ion 

-13 X 1 .6 = -21 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
H Gap Reduction 



63 

76 
-13 
-21% 



ERIC 



174 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 5 - Language 



Project Group I Comparison Group 



Pretest 


(10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 


(5.1) 1 Posttest (5.7) 


mean = 


» 230 


1 mean 


= 245 1 mean = 


302 1 mean = 324 


■265 






1 284 






■ -245 . 






1 276 






208 






1 223 






212 






1 205 






215 






1 258 






233 






1 225 

1 

[ 


1 
] 


1 
', 

1 

1 


1. Pretest 


Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap 1 


3. Gap Reduction 


302 


- 230 = 


72 1 


324 - 245 = 79 1 


72 - 79 = -7 






4. 


Conversion n'o.: 100 / 72 = 


1 .4 


. 5. Converted 


i 6. 


Converted 1 


7. Converted Gap 


. • Pret 


est 






Posttest 1 


Reduct icn 


•' 72 


X 1 


.4 = 


100 1 


79 X 1 . 4 = 1 1 1 1 


-7 X 1.4 = -10 




340" 
330 
.320 
310 
300 
290 
280 
270 
260 
250 
240 
230 — 

220 

210—^ 

200 

Pretest 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



72 
79 
-7 
-10? 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and. Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 5 - Math 



Project Group I Comparison . Group 



Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 


(5.1) 


1 Posttest (5.7) 


mean = 254 


1 mean 


= 272 1 mean = 


289 


1 mean = 319 


278 


1 322 








275 


1 365 








246 


1 251 








233 


1 218 








233 


1 231 ■ 








258 


246 


j 






1. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap 1 


3. Gap 


Reduct ion 


289 - 254 = 


35 1 


319 - 272 = 47 1 


35 


- 47 = -12 



4. Conversion no 



100 / 35 = 2.9 



Converted i 6. 

Pretest i. 
35 X 2.9 = 100 I 



Converted 
Posttest 
47 X 2.9 = 



136 



7. Converted 6a? 
Reduct i en 
-12 X 2.9 = -35 



360 
350 
340 
330 
320 
310 
300 
290 — 
280 — 
270 
260 
250- 
240- 
230. 
.220- 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



35 

47 
-12 
-355 




Pretest 



Post test 



176 



175 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 6 - Composite 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 









\ H/^ OO / 1 


irre t est 


V D • 1 ? 


— 

1 Post test 


( 6 • ) 




298 1 




OO f i 


mean = 


o04 


1 mean = 


385 


306 
















309 
















323 
















309 




343 












248 




283 












262 


I 


300 












341 




417 












329 




392 












317 




369 












271 




290 












327 




348 












254 




262 












278 




304 












295 




281 













354 - 298 = 



I 2. Posttest Gap 
56 I 385 - 337 = 48 



3. Gap Reduction 
56 - 48 = 8 



4. Conversion no.: 100 / 56 = 1.8 



Converted I 6. Converted I 7. Converted Cao 

Pretest i Posttest I Reduction 

56 X 1.8 = 100 I 48 X 1.8 = 86 I 8 X 1.8 = 14 
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SRA Survey of Basic 
Project and Comparison Group 
Grade 6 - Re' 



Sk i ] 1 s 

Test Results 



Project Group 



I 



comparison Group 



Pretest (10.87)1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 


(6.1) 


1 Posttest (6.7) 


mean = 273 


1 mean 
1 


= 294 1 mean = 


317 


1 mean = 339 


274 


1 331 


1 
1 






271 


1 288 








295 


1 356 


i 






263 


1 266 








248 


1 271 








251 


1 268 


1 






288 


1 313 








301 


1 313 


] 






2Q3 


1 311 








251 


1 274 








286 


1 303 








266 


1 263 








256 


1 276 








283 


1 276 








Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap 1 


3. Gap 


Reduct i on 


317 - 273 = 


44 1 


339 - 294 = 45 1 


44 


- 45 = -1 


4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 44 = 


2.3 





Converted I 6. Converted 

Pretest i Posttest 

44 X 2.3 = 100 I 45 x 2.3 = 103 



Converted Gap 
Reduct icn 
-1 X 2.3 = -2 



380 
370 
360 
350 
340 
330 
320 
310 
300 
290 
:280 
270 
260 
■250 
240 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



44 
45 
- 1 

-2% 




Pretest 



Posttest 



ERIC 



178 



177 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Resu 
Grade 6 - Language 



ts 



Project Group 



Comparison Group 



"Pretest (10.87) 



KO 



I 'r \ 



mean 


= 279 


1 mean 


.281- 




1 342 


294 




I 297 


287 




1 342 


297 




1 314 


253 




1 259 


236 




1 259 


323 




1 363 


294 




1 333 


274 




1 297 


269 




1 269 


320 - 




1 311 


234 




1 259 


272 . 




i 269 


278 




1 245 



Posttest (4/88) 
= 297 



Pretest C6.1) 
mean = 328 



Posttest (6.7) 
mea.n = 341 





Pretest Gap 
328 279 = 


1 2. Posttest Gap 
49 1 341 - 297 = 


44 


3. 


Gap Reduction 
49 - 44 = 


5 




4. 


Conversion no. : 100 


/ 49 


= 2. 


0 






Converted 
Pretest 
49 X 2.0 = 


1 6. Converted 
1 Posttest 
100 1 44 X 2.0 = 


1 

' 1 

88 1 


7. 


. Converter Gap 
Reduct icr. 

5 X 2.0 = . 1 


0 



B 380- 
^•^70- 
'^^360- 
.•350- 
.340. 
330- 
.320- 

*^<300- 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



■ 290 —r 

,^.280—. 
,2767--=-—— 
•260——-- 
250-^ 

240r~^-T- 

I. i\ Pretest 



49 
44 

5 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 6 - Math 





Project 


Group 




1 Comparison Group 


Pretest 


(10/87)1 Post test 


(4/88)1 Pretest C6.1) I Posttest (6.7) 


mean 


= 308 


1 mean 
1 




349 1 mean = 324 i mean = 352 


322 




1 407 




' 1 
' 1 






1 334 




' 1 


ool 




1 364 




' 1 






1 380 




' i 






1 297 






297 




1 340 






340 




1 424 




\ i 


329 




1 404 






o4& 




I 396 






286 




1 300 






317 




1 348 






262 




1 259 






292 




1 327 






292 




1 302 






1. Pretest Gap 
324 - 308 = 


1 2. 

16 1 


Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 
352 - 349 =3 1 16 - 3 = 13 



4. Conversion no. 



100 / 16 = 6.2 



Converted 
Pretest 
16 X 6.2 = 100 



I 6. Converted 
I Posttest 
I 3 X 6.2 = 



19 



Converted Gap 
Redact ion 
13 X 6.2 = 81 




Pretest Gap : 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reductior 



16 

81H 



180 



179 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 9 - Composite 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



^Eretest ciO/8?> ! 
mean 403 



394 

450 

341 

■429 

515 

376 

333 

361 

361 

343 

521 

417 

387 

331 

523 

369 



415 
408 
417 
343 
363 
333 
504 
348 
482 



mean 

447 
473 
329 
429 
534 
417 
348 
361 
358 
337 
546 
417 
422 
335 
562 
361 



V -ty ooy 

= 41*8 

470 
408 
- 422 
354 
383 
363 
504 
331 
536 



I Pretest <9.i) 
mean = 451 



Posttest 
mean = 



(9.7). 
466 



1 . 


Pretest Gap 
451 - 403 = 


1 2. Posttest Gap 1 
48 1 466 - 418 = 48 


3. 


Gap Reduct 
48 - 48 


icn 


0 




4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 48 


= 2. 


1 






5. 


Converged 
Pretest 
48 X 2.1 = 


1 6. Converted i 
1 Posttest 1 
100 1 . .48; X 2.1 = 100 1 


f • 


Converted 
Reduct ion 
0 X 2.1 




0 



50 b- 
^ 490- 

480- 

470- 
,460- 

450- 

4^10- 

430r 

420- 

"410- 

^400-- 

390- 

380^—^— 

376f-— ^ 

.360- 

Pretest 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Seduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



48 
48 

0 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
■ -Grade 9 - Reading 



Project 


Group 




1 Comparison Group 


Pretest (10/87)1 Posttest C4/88) 


1 Pretest (9.1) ! Posttest C9.7> 


mean = 353 
• 


1 mean 
1 


= 362 


1 mean; = 380 1 mean = 387 


363 '336 


1 397 ■ 


374 


' ' 
' 1 


403 374 


1- 413 


366 


' 1 


303 .387 


1 303 


376 


' 1 


394 336 


1 394 


354 


1 1 


. 394 320 


1 408 


363 


' ' 


292 320 


1 356 ■ 


354 




295 452 


1 327 


. 438 




331 , 333 


1 324 ■ 


303 




336. 376 


1 327 


392 


' ' 


311 


1 311 ■ 






403 


1 413 






379 


1 343 • 






327 


1 354 






313. 


1 299 




1 j 


41:1 


1 448 






345 


1 320 






i. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest 


oap 1 3. Gap Reduction 


380 - 353 = 


27 1 


387 - 362 


=25 1 27 - 25 = 2 


4. 


Conversion no. : 


100 / 27 = 3.7 


5. Converted 


1 6.. 


Converted 


i 7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 ■ 


Posttest 


1 Reduction 


27 X 3.7 = 


100 1 . 


25 X 3.7 


= 93 1 2x3. 7= ? 




Pretest Gap: 
Post*,est Gap: 
Gap Reductior. : 
% Gap Reduction 



27 
25 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project Comparison Grojip Test Results 
Grade 9 - Language 



Project 


Group 




1 Comparison Group 


Pretest <10/87M Posttest 


C4/88; 1 Pretest (9.1 ) i Posttest (9.7) 


mean = 345 


1 mean 




ob4 1 mean = 377 I mean = 384 


^ 330 358 


1 391 




oVo 1 1 


385 323 


1 410 




ooo 1 • 1 


295 339 


1 299 




ooo 1 1 


342' 295 


1 355 




^oo 1 1 


470 310 


1 458 




olo 1 1 


345 285 


1 352 




ooo 1 ■ 


317 404 


1 281 




41U 1 1 








288 1 1 


31 0 388 


! 299 




AOf\ 1 1 


326 


1 307 






436 


1 458 






374 


! 382 






. 342 


! 358 






302 


1 295 






417 


1 441 






330 


1 333 






1 . Pretest Gap 
377.- 345 = 


1 2. 

32 i 


Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 
384 - 354 =30 i 32 - 30 = 2 



4. Conversion no . : 



100 / 32 = 3.1 



Converted 
Pretest 
32 X 3.1 = 100 



I 6. Converted 

\ Posttest 

I 30 X 3 . 1 = 93 



Converted Gap 
Reduction 

2 X 3.1 = 6 



440 . . 

430 

420 

410 

400—- 

'390- ___ 

,^fln— -— ^ — 

'370- — 

-360r-— . 

^F-n — i. 

330 : ^ 

320— 

31.0 

300 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



32 
30 
2 

6% 



Pretest 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Resu 
(3rade 9 - Math 



ts 



Project 


Group 


1 Comparison Group 


Pretest < 10/87)1 Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest C9.i) I Posttest (9.7) 


mean — 369 


1 mean 
1 


= 381 1 mean =411 i mean = 422 


358 398 


I 364 


1 1 

428 I- 1 


367 378 


• 1 373 


375 1 I 


350 364 


1 321 


370 1 1 


37S 321 


! 364 


330 1 1 


422 361 


1 458 


350 1 1 


387' 327 


1 387 


344 1 1 


321 398 


1 352 . 


407 1 i 


337 344 


1 341 


337 1 j 


341 ■ 458 


! 355 


525 1 J 


317 


1 323 




461 


! 482 




341 


1 373 




• 373 


! 395 




313 


1 344 




478 


1 493 




327 


1 337' 




1 Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap 1 3. Gap Reduction 


411 - 369 = 


.42 1 


422 - 381 =41 1 42 - 41 = 1 


4. 


Conversion no. : 100 / 42 = 2.4 


5. Converted 


1 6i.- 


Converted I 7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 


Posttest i Reduction 



42 X 2.4 = 100 



.41 X 2.4 = 98 



X 2.4 = 



460- 
450- 
440- 
430- 
420- 
410- 
400- 
390- 
380- 
370- 
-^360- 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction 
■s Gap 



42 
4i 



Reduction 



.350 

1340 ----- 

■'336---'—-- 

320-r 

Pretest 



Posttest 



ERIC 



m 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 10 - Composite 



Project Group i Comparison Group 



Pretest (10/87) 
mean = 423 

440 
387 
352 
406 
394 
495 
374 
438 
374 
415 
415 
390 
387 
538 
538. 



Posttest C4/88) 
mean = 439 

473 

394. 

341 

426 

381 

515 

390 

461 

415 

431 

475 

374 

413 

560 

540 



Pretest ClO.l) 
me^n = 475 



Posttest (10.7) 
m.ean = 487 



• * I i . 

1. Pretest Gap ! 2. Posttest Gap I 31 Gao Reduction 

475 - 423 = 52 I 487 - 439 = 48 I 52 - 48 = 4 



4. Conversion no. 



100 / 52 = 1 .9 



Converted i 
Pretest ! 
52 X 1.9 = 100 I 



Converted 
Posttest ■ 
48 X 1..9 = 



91 



Converted G.- 
Reduct i on 
4 X 1.9= 



8 



52C- 
•510- 

500- 
>49C- 

480- 
•470- 

460- 

450- 




420 



410- 
400- 
390- 
380- 



Pretest 



Pretest Gap:. • 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



52 
4S 



Posttest 



ERIC 



185 



184 

SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 10 - Reading 



Project Group | Comparison Group 



Pretest 


(10/87) 1 


Posttest 


(4/88) 


1 Pre'^est 


(10.1)1 


Posttest 


(10.7) 


mean = 


353 1 

•1 


mean = 


367 


1 mean = 


395 1 


mean = 


401 


367 


1 


402 












339 


1 


355 












333 


1 


317 












332 




344 












341 




320 












367 


\ 


380 




























370 




391 . 












332 




344 












341 




364 












336 




380 












332 




347 












320 




335 • 












4.3 




433 












433 




431 













1. Pretest Gap I 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 

395 - 353 = 42 i 401 - 367 = 34 I 42 - 34 = 8 



4. Conversion no.: lOO / 42 = 2.4 

5. Con.verted i 6. Converted I 7. Converted Gap 

Pretest I Posttest I Reduction 

42 X 2.4 = 100 ! 34 x 2.4 = 82 I 8 x 2.4 = 19 



44G _ 

430 : 

420 

4iC Pretest Gap : 42 

'^OO — ■^^ZZZZZ^^^::^^^^^^^'^^ * — Posttest Gap: 34 

390 (5ap Reduction: 8 

380-- : ■ % Gap Reduction: 19% 

37Q 

360— --~::;:::i=-= ^=.rrrrrm__ 

350— rrrrm— 

■340—— . , 

330—: T 

320--- ■ 

3i,0 

30,0 r -r 

Pretest. Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Teet Results 
Grade 10 - Language 



Project Group 



Compar i son Group 



Pretest C 10/87)1 


Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest 








mean = 366 i 


mean = 377 1 mean = 




• niacin — 




40-7 1 


427 1 








352 ! 


374 1 








326 1 


292 1 








352 i 


355 1 








348 1 


339 1 








379 i 


410 1 








330 1 


320 i 








382 . ! 


398 ■ J 








3i4 1 


355 1 








382 ! 


391 I 








358 1 


421 1 








326 1 


301 ! 








348 ! 


■ 371 1 








452 ■ 1 


442 1 








435 ! 

1 


465 1 








1 . Pretest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap I 


3 . Gap 


Reauct , on 




388 - 366 = 


22 1 394 - 377 = 17 1 


22 




5 


4. C 


cnversion no.: 100 / ■ 22 = 


4.5 







ConverteG 
Pretest 
22 X 4.5 



= 100 



I 6. Converted 
i Posttest 
I 17 X 4.5 



7. Convert!?::: G-ip 
Pedu'ct 1 on 
5 X 



4.5 = 22 



440 

430^ 

420- 

410 

400 

■<jQn — 

,380———- 

370— - -_: 

360- 

350 

Wd^ 

330 

.320 

"i\\o 

300 

Pretest 



Pretest Gap i 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Pedoction: 
% Gap Reouct icn: 



22 
i? 
5 
22% 



Posttest 



Lie 



187 



186 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Compari.son Group Test Results 
Grade 10 - Math 



Project Group I Comparison Group 



L V# CO W 


r 1 n /P7 1 


irosx; test 


V 4/ooP 1 


Pretest 


C 10 ; 1 ) 1 


Post te.st C iO .7) 






rn86.n = 


oVb 1 


mean = 


429 1 


mean = 441 






o # u 






1 






















oo * 
























361 




367 










506 


1 


501 






1 




350 




361 - 










384 




389 










367 




392 










370 




370 










398 




405 










384 




364 










373 




384 










461 




506 










461 




436 











1. Pretest Gap i 2. Post test Gap i 3. Gao Reduction 

429 - 389 = 40 I 441 - 395 =46 i 40 - 46 = -6 



4. Conversion no. 



100 / 40 = 2.5 



5. Converted l 6. 

Pretest i 
40 X 2.5 = 100 I 



Converted 
Post test 
46 X 2.5 = 



115 



ConverteG Gap 
Reducti.oii 
-6 X 2.5 = -IS 




Pretest Gap: 
Post test Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



40 
46 

-6 
-15% 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 11 - Composite 



• 


Project Group 


1 Comparison Group 




Pretest 


( 10/87) 


1 Posttest <4/88)l Pretest Cll.Di Posttest 


(11.7) 


.mean. 


= 465 


1 mpp) n 


Hoo I mean = 4Vo i mean — 


505 


429 




1 






459 




1 4^7 

1 TO f 






436 




1 468 






452 ' 




1 488 






536 


• 


1 574 






429 




I 463 


i i 




510. 




1 515 






415 




459 






424 




1 424 






, , 426 




1 413 






406 




433 






413 




415 






633 




653 






445 




463 






568- 




572 






1 . Pretest Gap 
496 - 465 = 


1 2. 

31 1 


Posttest Gap I 3. Gap Reduction 
505 - 483 = 22 1 31 - 22 = 


9 



4. Conversion no, 



100/ 31 = 3.2 



Converted 
Pretest 
31 X 3.2 = 100 



6. Converted 
Posttest 
22 X 3.2 = 



70 



Converted Gap 
Reduct i on 

9 X -3.2 = 29 



540- 
530- 
520- 
510- 
500- 
490- 
.480^ 
470- 
460- 
450- 
440 r 
43,6- 
"420- 
■410- 
400- 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



31 

.22 

9 

29% 



Priltest 



Posttest 



ERIC 
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188 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 11 - Reading 



Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



Pretest (10/87) 



mean 


= 383 


1 mean 


368 




1 

1 371 


406 




1 403 


339 




1 387 


392 




1 444 


434 




1 472 


359 




1 387 


434 




I, 441 


333 




( 376 


353 




1 327 


374 




1 368 


356 




1 376 


348 




1 356 


426 




1 472 


376 




i 387 


441 




1 452 



Post test (4/88) 
= 401 



Pretest (11. 1)! Posttest <11.7) 



mean 



= 412 



mean 



= 416 



1. 


Pretest Gap 


1 2. Posttest Gap 




3. 


i 

Gap Reduc 


t ion 




412 - 383 = 


29 1 416 - 401 = 


15 




29 - 15 


= 14 




■ 4. 


Conversion no.: 100 


/ 29 


= 3. 


4 




5. 


Converted . 


1 6. Converted 




7. 


Converted 


Gap 




Pretest 


1 Posttest 






Reduct ion 




29 X 3.4 = 


100 1 15 X 3.4 = 


51 1 




14 X 3.4 


= 48 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduct ion : 
% Gap Reduction 



2° 
15 

14 
48?i 



SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
P-"ade 11 - Language 
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Project Group 



I 



Comparison Group 



Pretest 


< 10/87) 1 


Posttest 


<4/88) 1 


Pretest 


(11. 1)! 


Posttest 


(11.7) 


mean = 


398 1 
I 


mean = 


405 1 


mean = 


402 1 


mean = 


408 


374 


1 


352 


1 
1 


• 








■ 395 


1 


398 


1 










367 




371 












451 




436 


i 










388 • 




401 












470 




462 












o3V 




361 












330 




364 












371 




358 












374 




407 












348 




358 












525 




532 












391 




417 












451 




455 













402 - 398 = 



! 2. Posttest Gap 
4 I 408 - 405 = 3 



I 3. Gap Reduction 
I 4 - 3 = 



4. Conversion no. 



100 / 



4 = 25 



Converted I 6 

Pretest ! 
4 X 25 = 100 I 



Converted 
Posttest 
3 X 25 = 



75 



7. Converted Ga? 
Reauct : on 

1 X 25 = 25 



470- 
460- 
450- 
440- 
430- 
420- 
410- 
400- 
390- 
-380- 
370- 
360- 
350- 
340- 
330- 



Pretes: Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduct 1 on : 



15H 



Pretest 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project .and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 11 - Math 



Or 


oject 


Group 


1 


Comparison 


Group 


Pretest 


(10/87)1 Posttest 


(4/88) 1 


Pretest (11.1)1 


Posttest c 11 .7) 


mean = 


413 


1 mean = 


421 1 


mean = 445 ! 


mean = 452 






! 437 




1 




373 




1 367 




1 




425 




1 420 




1 




401 




1 404 




1 




439 




1 498 




1 




373 




1 395 








364 




1 375 








420 




1 437 




[ 




425 




1 422 








370 




! 361 








' 347 




1 344 








392 




1 378 








603 




1 592 








381 




1 381 








506 




1 498 




1 .* 





1. Pretest Gap ' I 2. Posttest Gap I 3. Ga? Reduction 

445 - 413 = 32 I 452 - 421 = 31 I 32 - 31 = 1 



4. Conversion no.: 100 / 32 = 3.1 



5. Converted I 6. Converted I 7. Converted Gao 

Pretest I Posttest I Reduction 

32 X 3.,i = 100 I 31 X 3.1 =9-3 1 1 x 3.1 = 3. 



4:90 

480 

470 

460 ____ — Pretest Gap: 32 

450 — «r==. — Posttest Gap: 31 

440" Gap Reouctior. : 1 

430 • % Gap Reduction: 3% 

420" -r* 

410—- 

400 

390- . 

380 

370— 

360 -r 

odn 1 

Pretest Posttest 
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ERIC 
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SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 12 - Composite 



Project Group I Comparison Group 



Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest C4/88)l Pretest 


(12-1)1 Posttsst (12.7) 


mean = 439 


1 mean 


= 461 1 mean = 


509 1 mean = 514 


385 


1 408 






473 


1 542 






519 


1 530 






438 


1 440 






335 


1 343 






484 

• 


I 502 


1 
[ 


*• 

i 
1 


1 . Pretest Gap 


12. 


Posttest Gap 1 


3. Gap Reduction 


509 - 439 = 


70 i 


514 - 461 = 53 1 




4. 


Conversion no.: 100 / 70 = 


1 .4 


5. Converted 


1 6. 


Converted 1 


7. Converted Gap 


Pretest 


1 


Posttest ! 


Reduction 


70 X. 1.4 = 


100 ! 


53 X 1 .4 = 74 1 


17 X 1 .4 = 24 



540 

530 
;520 

510 

500 
.490 

480 

470 

460 

450 

440 — 

430 — 

420 — 
•410 — 

400 — 



Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction 



17 
24% 




Pretest 



Posttest 
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SRA Survey of Basic Ski lis 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 12 - Reading 



Project 


Gro'op 


1 Comparison Group 




Pretest (10/87 
mean = 375 


)l Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest (i2.1)i Postest 
! mean = 390 I mean = 421 1 mean 


( 12.7) 
423 


320 
303 
468 
388 
293 
388 


1 330 
! 418 . 
! 4,89 
1 393 
1 307 
405 






1. Pretest Gap 
42i - 375 = 


! 2. 

46 1 


Posttest Gap i 3. Gap Peaucticn 
423 - 390 = 33 i 46 - 33 = 13 




4. 


Conversion no.: lOO / 46 = 2.2 




5. Converted 
Pretest 
46 X 2.2 = 


1 6. 
1 

100 1 


Converted 1 7. Converted Gap 
Posttest i Reduction 
33 X 2.2 = 73 1 13 X 2.2 = 2° 





470- 
46G- 
450- 
440- 
43C- 
42G- 
410- 
400- 
39G- 
380- 
370- 
360- 

'5 ■• r> 

35C- 



Pretest Gac: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reouct ion 



46 



29% 



Pest test 



ERIC 
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SRA Survey of BasiC Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 12 - Language 



Project 


Group 


i Comparison" Group 




Pretest (10/87 


)i Posttest (4/88)1 Pretest (21.1)1 Posttest 


( 12.7) 


mean = 363 


1 mean 


= 3S8 1 mean =411 i mean = 


414 


342 


1 320 






385 


1 438 






374 


1 371 






371 


! 377 






307 


1 301 






398 


t 401 

; 


1 i 




i. Pretest Gap 


1 2. 


Posttest Gap i 3. Gap Reduction 




4il - 363 = 


48 1 


414 - 368 =46-1 43 - 46 = 


2 


• 4. 


Conversion no.; lOO / 48 = 2.1 




5. Converted 


1 6. 


Converted ! 7. Converted Ga? 




Pretest 


1 


Posttest ! Reduction 




48 X 2. 1 = 


100 ! 


46x2.1= 97 1 2x2.1= 


•4 



460 

450 

44C: 

430 Pretest Gap: 48 

420 Posttest Gap: 46 

410 — — Gap Reduction: 2 

400 ^ Reduction: 4h 



390 
380 
370 
'360 
350 
340 
330 



Pretest Posttest 



ERIC 



195 



194 

SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Project and Comparison Group Test Results 
Grade 12 • Math 



Project Group I Compari son -Group 



Pretest (10/87) 


1 Posttest (4/88) 1 Pretest 


12.1) 1 Posttest 12.7) 


mean = 398 


1 mean = 421 1 mean = 


456 1 mean = 462 


375 


1 431 1 




422 


I 490 1 




439 


1 439 1 


» 


373 


1 367 1 




340 


1 347 1 




439 


1 452 1 

1 . 1 . 

i 


1 • • . 
', 


1 . Pretest Gap 


1 2* Posttest Gap 1 


3v Gap Reduction 


456 - 398 = 


58 1 462 - 421 = 41 1 


58 - 41 = 17 


4. 


Conversion no*: 100 A 58 = 


1 .7 


5. Converted 


1 6* Converted' 1 


7. Convertec Gap 


Pretest 


1 Posttest 1 


Reduct ion 


58 X 1.7 = 


100 1 41 X 1 .7 = 71 1 


17 X 1.7 = 29 



490- 
480- 
470- 
460- 
450- 
440- 




Pretest Gap: 
Posttest Gap: 
Gap Reduction: 
% Gap Reduction: 



58 
41 

17 
29? 



390- 
380- 
370- 
360- 
350- 



Pretest 



Posttest 
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Table 1 

Description of LAS^ Oral Production (Story-Retelling) Proficiency Levels 



OPAL PRODUCT iON 
LEVEL • 


PROFICIENCY 
. LEVEL 


DESCRIPTION 


1 


NON 


At Level 1, the student produces only isolated words 
and expressions* While there are some differences 
across the age groups, they are very slight at this 
level of performance. 


2 


SPEAKER 


At Level 2, a few isolated phrases and fragmented or 
very simple sentences are produced. Sentences are 
usually incoherent and may be difficult to associate 
with the story 1 ine. 


3 ' 


LIMITED 
SPEAKER 


At Level 3, complete sentences are produced, often with 
systematic errors in syntax. Sentences are longer and 
more coherent than in Level 2. The most salient char- 
acteristic of Level 3 is that a more or less complete 
version of the story is produced, although the sen- 
teces, while more coherent than An Level 2, may be awk- 
ward, and syntactic errors tend to repeat themselves. 
Thus*, while the student may be able to produce suffi- 
cient vocabulary and facts necessary to retell the 
story, s/be has difficulty in combining the words with 
the same facility as that of the proficient speaker.- 
It Is a! so not uncommon to find some language mixing at 
Level 3. 

It should be noted that one of the more difficult dis- 
criminations to make In scoring the Oral Production is 
between Level 3 and 4 (I.e., limited vs. proficient). 
It is particularly at this level that the ear of a pro- 
ficient native speaker is essential; 


4 


FLUENT 
(PROFICIENT) 


At Level 4, the student produces a complete version of 
the story In coherent sentences with native- like fluen- 
cy. While there may be occasional errors in either syn- 
tax or vocabulary, these are errors which would not be 
uncommon among native speakers. The main difference 
between Level 4 and 5 is that the former Is often a 
more limited version in terms of vocabulary and syntac- 
tical complexity. 


■ 5 


SPEAKER 


At Levol 5, the student produces complete sentences 
which are coherent, syntactically correct for his/her 
developmental age, and overall is an articulate, pro- 
ficient native speaker. 

Note: The determination of LAS® Levels 4 and 5 (pro- 
ficient speakers) are based on the criteria of Standard 
English because of the instructional demands of . most 
c 1 assrooms. 



(DeAvila & Duncan, I9SI, p. 3.) 
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APPENDIX M 
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APPENDIX M 
LAS ENGLISH/SPANISH TEST RESULTS 
(Pretest = Spring, 1986 (Posttest = Spring, 1987.) 

Raw scores are indicated in parenthesis ( ) 
Means are derived from matched pre/post scores 

GRADE 1 

ENGLISH SPANISH 
PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 

2 

12+1 4 

14+3 1 

3 2-1- 3 

3 



Mean 

1.6 2.6 +1.0 



200 



199 



GRADE 2 



PRETEST 



3(71) 

3 

3 



ENGLISH 

POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 

3 

3 

4 

3(72) 0(+l) 

4- +1 

5 +2 

3 



SPANISH 



PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



4 
4 

4 



Mean 



3.0 



4.0 



+1.0 



201 



200 



GRADE 3 



3 
1 
3 
3 

5(88) 



ENGLISH 



PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



4 
4 
4 

4- 

5(90) 
4 



+1 
+3 
+1 
+1 

0(+2) 



SPANISH 



PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



5 
3 
3 
4 



+?. 



Mean 

3.0 4.2 +1.2 3.0 5.0 +2.0 



ERIC 



202 



6 



201 

GRAD5 A 

ENGLISH SPANISH 

PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 
5 

5 - - 

3 4+1 5 

5 5 

A(89) 4(92) 0(+3) - 

2 4 

5 4 -1 3 5 +2 

4 — 

5 

Mean 

4.0 4.0 0 3.0 5.0 +2.0 



ERIC 



203 



202 



GRADE 5 



3 

4(78) 
5 



ENGLISH 



PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



5 +2 
4(99) 0(+21) 

4 -1 
5 

5 

4 



SPANISH 



PRETEST t'OSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



4 
5 



Mesn 



4.0 



4.3 



+ .33 



ERIC 



204 



203 



GRADE 6 



E?iGLISH 

PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 
5 +3 

5 +2 
5 +2 

5 

4 

5(97) 0(+l) 
5(91) 0(+l) 

5 

5 

4 -1 

5 

5 +2 
5 +1 



5(96) 
5(90) 



SPANISH 



PRE"EST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



5 
5 



4 
5 



Mean 



3.7 



4.8 



+1.1 



ERLC 



20.5 



204 



GRADE 9 



PRETEST 



4(89.2) 

5(92) 
5 



4(95) 



5(91) 

3 

4 

4(85) 
4(88) 

1 

5(92)' 



ENGLISH 

POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 
4(89.6) 0(+.4) 

3 

5(94) 0(+2) 

5 0 

5 

3 

3 .-- 

4 +1 

2 

4(97) 0(+2) 

4 

4 

5(93) 0(+2) 

4 +1 

• 4(90) 0(+5) 

4(90) 0(+2) 

3 

2 +1 

5(94) 0(+2) 



SPANISH 

PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 
NO SPANISH SCORES 



Mean 
3.9 



4.1 



+ .27 



206 



205 



GRADE 10 



ENGLISH 



PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 



5(98) 
3(76) 

4. 

4(87) 
4 

3(76) 



5(100) 0(+2) 
3(79) 0(+3) 



4 
5 

4(88) 

5 

5 

3'(77) 



+1 

0(+l) 
+1 

0(+l) 



SPANISH 

PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 
NO SPANISH SCORES 



Mean 



3.8 



4.1 ■ +.33 



207 



206 

GRADE 11 ! 

ENGLISH SPANISH 

PRETEST ?OSTTEST GAIN/LOSS PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 

4(89) 4(91) 0(+2) 
5 

5(88). 5(92) 0(+4) 
4 

1 2 +1 
5(90) 5(98) 0(+8) 
5(89) 5(90) 0(+l) 

2 ' 4 +2 



Mean 

■3.6 4.1 +.50 



208 



207 



GRADE 12 

ENGLISH SPANISH 
PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS PRETEST POSTTEST GAIN/LOSS 

5 NO SPANISH SCORES 

2(76) 2(80) 0(+4) 

4(89) 4(90) 0(+l) 



Mean 

3.0 3.0 0 



209 



